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TD.— the bowl ball of fame 


Truly the quarterback’s ball—with the grip that’s tanned 
right into the leather itself. The ball that builds confidence 
—the ball that can be kicked, passed, carried or handed off 
with complete assurance. The ball used in more bowl 
games in the past three years than all other footballs 
combined. The Wilson TD—football’s ball of fame. 
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A44-66 


D47-66 tunic 


D49-66 tunic 


$21-80 short 


$39- 78 short 
shirt shirt 


B5-16 shirt 


$33-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 


Be set for September— 
order MOORE gymwear 
before school closes 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 

Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 
and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 

Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand . . . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


$41-78 short 


$25-80 short 
87-16 shirt 


B9-16 shirt 


$29-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 
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“High School Riflery Helps 


Remington will help you plan the or- 
ganization of a rifle club and the build- 
ing of a range. To help you get started, 
we shall be glad to send you free, inter- 
esting, illustrated literature containing 
instructions on the operation of a rifle 
club— including information on equip- 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’ 
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in Service and 
College” 


Writes SCOTT A. EDGELL 
Instructor, Willoughby High School 
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tt As Rifle 
Instructor, 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
construction of rifle ranges and many 
other subjects of practical value. Just 
fill in the coupon and mail to Rifle 
Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


Remington Model 513T 
bolteacti. 


target rifle. A high-quality 
target rifle with all features 
for match shooting in all po- 
sitions. Exceptionally fine ac- 
curacy. (Right) Remington 22 
ition with 
non-corrosive priming. 


Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me, free, literature on the opera- 
tion of a rifle club. 
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May 24-27 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

May 27-29 
State Inter-Agency Committees for Recrea- 
tion, 7th Annual Conference, Convention 
Center, Virginia Beach, Virginia 

June 6-7 
American College of Sports Medicine An- 
nual Scientific Sessions, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

June 7-11 
State Association Presidents-elect Confer- 
ence, AAHPER Headquarters (NEA Center), 
Washington, D. C. 

June 21-26 
American Physical Therapy Association, 36th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

June 28-July 2 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 31-August 7 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, Washington, D. C. 

August 27-September 7 
Pan-American Games, Chicago, Illinois. 

September 13-16 
National Conference on the Science Require- 
ment in the Undergraduate Physical Educa- 
tion Major Curriculum, NEA Headquarters 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

September 28-October 2 
National Recreation 
Illinois. 

November 15-18 
National Conference on School Recreation, 
NEA Headquarters Building, Washington, 

November 29-December 2 
Annual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

November 29-December 3 
National conference on Fitness for Elemen- 
tary School Age Children, AAHPER, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 

December 10-18 
National Workshop on Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


1960 


April 23-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida. 


Congress, Chicago, 
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NISSEN GYMPORT 
Oiympic Standard 
PARALLEL BARS 


NISSEN GYMPORT 
SIDE HORSE 


Gymnastic Equipment 


NISSEN GYMPORT 
"System Reuther’’ SPRINGBOARD 


Gymport UNEVEN PARALLEL BARS 
Gymport "System Reuther” PARALLEL BARS 
Gymport PARALLEL BAR TRANSPORTER 


Gymport BALANCE BEAM 

Gymport LONG HORSE 

Gymport SIDE HORSE POMMELS 

Gymport Olympic Standard RING FRAME 
Gymport LANDING NET 

Gymport Olympic Standard HORIZONTAL BARS 
Gymport GYMNASTIC STRETCH PANTS 


215 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa © EMpire 4-2417 
NISSEN GYMPORT OF CANADA: 
Terminal A, Box 427, Toronto 1, Ontario * ROger 2-9411 


®Reg. Trade Mark for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Nets 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE NISSEN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A COMPLETE LINE OF Gymnastic Equipment to meet International F.1.G. Specifications 
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FAMOUS DIRECT DRIVE 


WONDEREEL 


Beginners learn to cast in minutes—veter- 
ans choose this famous Wondereel for its 
rugged, backlash-free performance. Direct 
drive construction, quiet nylon gears, extra 
light aluminum spool and ingenious brak- 
ing device automatically let line out just 
fast enough for smooth, no-thumbing, no- 
backlash casts every time. You need bait 
casting tackle to fish for the big ones, and with 
Shakespeare’s famous Wondereel, everyone 
can now make long, accurate casts, quickly 
and easily. No. 1921D, green anodized 
aluminum—only ............. $1400 

Other Wondereel models from $9.95. ig 


Free! FISHING CATALOG 


BY WORLD CHAMPION CASTER 


Covers tackle selection and assembly with helpful 
tips by World Champion Caster Ben Hardesty, 
plus 1959 Pocket Fishing Calendar. Write today! 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. J-5, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your 
new 1959 fishing tackle catalog and 
pocket fishing calendar. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


STATE 


CITY —_—ZONE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Introducing summertime fun on_ school 
playgrounds is the cover of this issue, 
the last for the 1958-59 school year. The 
summer months can be a period of maxi- 
mum learning experiences and develop- 
ment, rather than a waiting period be- 
tween school terms, if physical educators 
and recreation leaders assume their full 
share of responsibility for organized 
activities in these fields. 


Features in this month’s Journal which 
will give you new ideas for your summer 
program include the description of a 
course in boating and water skiing (p. 
22), a unique approach to coeducational 
camping which concentrates on gymnas- 
tics (p. 40), use of local fairs to promote 
fitness (p. 17), and a statement of the 
past growth and future needs of family 
camping. 


Your special attention is directed to these 
other important articles: an official state- 
ment from the PTA endorsing recreation 
programs for youth (p. 28), a bibliogra- 
phy on family life education prepared 
by an AAHPER committee (p. 37), an 
argument on the pro side of the junior 
high school athletics controversy (p. 35), 
and a strong plea for increased emphasis 
on skill development (p. 42). 


Report of the 1959 Portland Convention 
appears both in pictorial form (thanks 
to AAHPER’s new camera wielded by 
the Managing Editor at the national con- 
clave) and among the other news of im- 
portance to AAHPER members from the 
national headquarters office (see p. 20-21 
and 73-74). 


NEXT SEPTEMBER 


The first issue of the 1959-60 school year 
will be directed toward the task of teach- 
er preparation. Emphasis will be placed 
not only on the problems of recruitment 
and selection but also on the question of 
the undergraduate and graduate cur- 
riculum for majors in our fields. Rela- 
tionships of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram in HPER to general education will 
be discussed. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover — Burbank (California) Unified 
School District A-V Department; 18-19 
—Office of Sonoma County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia; 20-2I—AAHPER; 22—University 
of Tennessee Office of Public Relations; 
33—+top of first column, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal photo: others, Pasadena (California) 
Department of Recreation; 40-42—Eric 
Hughes; 61—the authors; 73—AAHPER. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUPERVISOR 


(Female) 

To assist physical education director 
in planning and directing diversified 
program for Center’s female member- 
ship. 

Most modern plant and facilities. 

Excellent post for woman seeking 
career in recreation. Beginning salary 
$4,600. Good personnel practices. 

Jewish Community Center 
18100 Meyers Road 
Detroit 35, Michigan 

Att: Irwin Shaw, Executive Director 


CAMP STAFF 


Physical Education Training Teachers or Col- 
lege Seniors only to assist on Waterfront or 
Landsports. June 26th to Aug. 26th approxi- 
mately. 
CAMP WALDEN, Denmark, Maine 
(Est. 1916—125 girls—10 to 16) 


Write to: 35 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


COUNSELORS 


ATHLETICS—male and female, Phys. 
Ed. or Coach background. 
WATERFRONT—male and female. 


Please write in detail;—The Berks, 71 LaGrange 
St., South Brookline 67, Mass.—CAMP WINGO, 
HARRISON, MAINE. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 


We fill physical education positions in schools, 
colleges G universities throughout the East & 
South. Write, telling us about yourself. 35th 
year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 
Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra post- 
age. Magazines will not be delivered 
to your former address once the 
Post Office has been notified of your 
address change. Duplicate copies 
eannot be sent by AAHPER office. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 
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Education Association 
Editor-in-Chief 


Director of Publications 


A Department of the National 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
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PITORIAL STAFF 


Nancy H. Kane Managing Editor 
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MULTI-PURPOSE LINE MARKER 


Florline Marking Machine Rolls Lines on 


Football Fields, Parking Lots, Game Courts 
Florline 


Excels on Grass, Asphalt, Cement 


PAINTS THE GRASS ON FOOTBALL FIELDS! oar 
Painted grass stands out sharp and bright, can’t blur. Paint can be applied in 
wet, dry or windy weather. Blades of grass are safely painted with a surprisingly 
small amount of low-cost liquid athletic paint. These longer-lasting lines can’t 
shift or be obscured. 


FOR PARKING LINES AND SAFETY WALKS : 
Often increases available space for cars by 30% over random parking. Makes lines 
at walking speed . . . 20 times faster than hand marking. Gravity feed. No motor 
or attachments. No mist hazard. Portable, easy to clean, store. Unique design feeds 
paint directly on roller for smooth, even lines under many different surface 
conditions. 


ROLLS ON HARD-SURFACED GAME COURTS 

Lines in 4”, 3” or 2” widths. Only simple change of roller and follower-brush re- 
quired. Specify line width desired. Additional widths $8 each. Florline is the 
accepted leader in marking machines for industry, schools, municipalities. 


1% Gal. size $132.50 e F.0.B. New Hudson ee _ 5 gal. size $167.50 


H. C. SWEET COMPANY 


Dept. J-56861 GRAND RIVER NEW HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


TOWELS THAT CAN TAKE 
THE ROUGH, RUGGED USE 
OF HEAVY DUTY 
INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE! 


Woven especially for the type of service re- 
quired by day-in, day-out institutional use .. . 
that's the McArthur Towel story. And it's true 
all through the line. Better yarns, triple-twisted 
. . full tape rib construction . . . 20” x 40” 
shrunk size . .. and superior craftsmanship make 
the difference. And the full price range—from 


better towels for $5.25 per dozen to highest 


quality Super-Gyms and Super-Turks (the lowest 
cost-per-use towels made) gives you your . 
choice of the right towel for you. Write today 
for more information. 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. W 
BARABOO, WIS. ay we 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


EDITOR'S 


Less Theory—More Lesson Plans Needed 


I think the JournAL has been excel- 
lent and has offered me—a junior-senior 
high physical education teacher—a great 
deal of teaching hints and new ideas. 
My one comment on the dance articles 
is that too often they seem to be geared 
toward the “very experienced” teacher 
of dance. I’m aware that far too many 
female physical education people want 
no part of teaching this phase of our 
curriculum and as a result, the dance 
programs in our public schools leave 
much to be desired. I have felt for a 
long time that if more very basic “lesson 
plan” type of articles appear in the 
JOURNAL many people would have a 
ready and easily obtainable source for 
assistance in their teaching. Rather than 
theory and dance composition, I believe 
many gals who are “forced” to teach 
dance would greatly benefit from an ac- 
tual outline (in a series from, perhaps) 
beginning with “how to teach modern 
dance to a large group.’”—AUDREY 
Erickson, 14 Wood Lane, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Members as Critics 


Recently we sent out a questionnaire asking 
members of the Division for Girls and Women's 
Sports to tell us which JOHPER articles had 
been most helpful to them and to give us sug- 
gestions for next year's publishing schedule. 
Following are some of the comments, which 
were made anonymously. 

I am on the Riding Committee and 
since there are no articles pertaining to 
our sport I do not read JOHPER. 

We need materials which can be used 
on a bulletin board. 

The JouRNAL has improved regularly. 

On the whole I enjoy JourNAL articles, 
and those dealing with special methods 
in teaching skills are most useful to me. 

Please, more articles on elementary 
school physical education. ... We need 
more articles on teaching sports to large 
groups. (These two suggestions for next year's 
issues were mentioned more often than any 
others—authors, take note.) 


I would like to see, as in other profes- 
sional journals of quality, more docu- 
mented articles. 

I do not find JOHPER articles help- 
ful since I am teaching on the elemen- 
tary level. 

The vast majority of articles were 
very useful to me, especially for my 
various courses in school. 

Continue to let us know what others 
are doing. 

I should like to see fewer articles 
about “fitness” as a catch-all topic; we 
are losing our sense of proportion in this 
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| Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS | 


“CHAMPION EXTRA! 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
of Service to the Athletic Field 


Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own _ color with 
your own design . 


$1 60 per uniform. 


stocked for immediate delivery: 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following ors—all 


colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


ee can see how a gym suit for 


Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pan 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design... . 

$1.80 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FR! how & gym sult fer your tion. department er office, 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Physical Education classes will 


Ok specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. — 
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PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
e@ STURDY FABRIC 
e@ WELL MADE 
e COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt Numbers Sewed on at 18¢ Each) 


73* 
10%; 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
Vv NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


matter. I would like to see considered, 
well-thought-out articles about the place 
of P.E. in the picture of the total day 
of a classroom teacher at the elementary 
level. (On the other hand, articles on fitness 
received most votes as being helpful to re- 
spondents.) 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how leaders in our field do so little to 
really motivate a good program in health 
education. By statements they make 
verbally or in print, they are not in- 
formed and sabotage their own child. 

There aren’t enough articles in the 
JOURNAL devoted to the girls sports and 
recreation. 


AAHPER Booklet Useful 


In my last order for the book entitled 
Interscholastic Athletics in Junior High 
Schools I never realized there would be 
such a demand throughout our state. 
Please add 15 more copies to my original 
order and bill the New Hampshire Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association —W 
TER A. SMITH, executive secretary, 
NHIAA, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Fitness Project Reaches Portugal 


I have just received your package 
with the embroidered emblem and books. 
From them I could see what are the 
aims of your splendid organization. I 
am very pleased with all your informa- 
tion. 


Portuguese gymnastics team adopts AAHPER 
fitness test and invites American to visit and 
watch drills and Portuguese training methods, 


Enclosed is a cheque to cover the 
items indicated on your order form. 

I have the pleasure to send some 
photos of my gymnastic team. We use 
the Swedish method, and our team is 
considered a very good one. Last year 
we represented Portugal in the World 
Physical Congress in Brussels, and I was 
very sorry not to have seen an American 
team there. 

If some of your members come to 
visit Portugal, please tell me because I 
should have great pleasure to show them 
an exhibition of my team and our way 
of training.—FERNANDO pos SANTOS 
FERNANDES, Rua da Barroca, 120-20°, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 


The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES * NEWARK « MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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RUGGED, MOBILE, VERSATILE! 


TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


Superior's dent-resistant Formium playing surface, on 
tubular steel legs and all-steel frame, give you many 
years of maintenance-free use. Optional ROLLAWAY 
and FOLDAWAY features 
everyday floor arrangement and cleaning. 


NEW! Table Tennis Sets of high-impact moulded 
plastic that plays like wood! Write for catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP., 520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 


conserve space, simplify 


Table Tennis Sets @ Pool Tables @ Shuffle Board @ Poker Tables 
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LATEST SPORTS TEACHING AIDS 
35 mm Sound Slidefilms 


eee 


( COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute's 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They’re now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 2 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 


able with or without sound records), instructor's 


guide, and student handbooks. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-ONE POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES BOWLING GYMNASTICS TRACK & FIELD 
for boys and men Sound, $29.75 Silent, $24.15 for girls and women Sound, $60.75 Silent, $46.50 
Sound, $51.75 Silent, $44.15 CAMPING Sound, $38.00 _ Silent, $32.40 TRAMPOLINING 
Sound, $29.50 _ Silent, $23.90 
ARCHERY Sound, $21.75 LIFE SAVING TUMBLING 
Silent, $32.90 © COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Silent, $19.50 Sound, Sant, $21.90 
Sound, $54.75 _ Silent, $47.15 Sound, $38.50 Silent, $30.50 Sound, $69.75 _ Silent, $60.15 * $3050 Silent, $24.90 
* BASEBALL DIVING SWIMMING VOLLEYBALL 
Sound, $62.50 _ Silent, $52.10 Sound, $49.75 _Silent,-$41.75 Sound, $36.50 _ Silent, $32.50 Sound, $39. 45 Silent, $34.15 
Sound, $56.50 _ Silent, $46,90 Sound, $39.50 _ Silent, $33.90 Sound, $48.75 _ Silent, $41.15 Sound, $58. $s Silent, $51.15 
Write today for full 
detai 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
209 S. State St., 


Chicago 4, Illinois OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION. AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Proven Advantages 


EQUIPMENT 


for Games and Free Play 


By Clinton V. Carlson 
President, Cosom Industries, Inc. 


Indestructible plastic provides several unique advantages of im- 
portance to coaches, athletic and recreational directors, physical 
education instructors, recreational therapists. 


PERMITS FREE PLAY IN SAFETY 


Freedom from worry about accidents when active 
youngsters engage in free play, is a major advantage 
of the feather-light, resilient Safe-T-Play poly- 
ethylene equipment. In the past three years, hun- 
dreds of thousands of children have enjoyed exciting 
free play without an injury reported. 


ALLOWS MINIMUM SUPERVISION 


The “short flight” and other safety features engi- 
neered into all Cosom balls greatly reduces the need 
for supervision; no dangerous ‘“‘shagging”’ after 
long hits. Several classes can engage in games at the 
same time, making most use of limited space. Safe- 
T-Play bats, scoops, mallets do not endanger even 
the smallest players. 


The free play that children enjoy is made safe with Safe-T-Play 
Scoop and Ball. Exercise is spontaneous and absorbing; the need 
for supervision is reduced. Safe for indoors as well as outdoors. 


ASSURES EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 


The design as well as the lightness of Safe-T-Play 
equipment enable the small child to develop smooth 
coordination more readily. Timidity is more easily 
overcome. The balls invite a natural overhand 
throw. Bats aid in developing ‘‘a well grooved” 
swing without undue exertion. 


HELPS THE REMEDIAL STUDENT 


The remedial student, the awkward or shy child, 
takes part in games more readily. The normal ag- 
gressiveness of healthy children has a safe outlet 
while the subnormal aggressiveness of backward 
children is stimulated to expression. 


The Safe-T-Play Mallet and Ball are being used (below) to con- 
dition athletes. They also provide many active games, similar to 
soccer, hockey, etc., that small children and girls enjoy. 
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Lively in action but short in flight, Safe-T-Play balls permit any vacant corner 
or corridor to substitute for handball courts, baseball fields or playgrounds. 


SAFE-T-PLAY equipment is specifically designed and made for 
vigorous sports and games in which entire classes participate 
and where usage is severe. These are not cheap, easily broken 
plastic toys; but are genuine sports equipment and fully guar- 
anteed for satisfactory service. 


OFFERS IMPORTANT MONEY SAVINGS 


The first cost is only a fraction of the cost of conventional 
equipment; yet the true economy results not from that low 
first cost but from amazing ruggedness and long life. All 
Safe-T-Play items are practically indestructible in normal use. 
Even under excessive breakdown tests, Safe-T-Play products 
are almost impossible to ruin. They are 100% waterproof. 
They can not splinter. Seams do not burst. They often outlast 
conventional equipment costing several times as much. 


PROMOTES LOW COST GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Entire classes can be equipped economically. No need for most 


’ of a class to stand in boredom on the sidelines. Group activities 


are far more enjoyable and resultful when most of the class 
participates most of the time. 


ENCOURAGES YOUTH FITNESS PROGRAMS 


Every educator knows the wisdom of promoting physical 
fitness at the earliest practica- 
ble age. There must be ade- 
quate but not too strenuous 
activities, for girls as well as 
for boys and for the great 
majority. The safety, low cost 
and long time economy of Safe- 
T-Play equipment were engi- 
neered to help make youth fit- 
ness programs economical and 
available to all. 


The economical, practice football. ideal 
for outdoor or indoor passing practice 
and touch or flag football. Professional 
size; yet only 9 oz. Passes better than 
expensive balls. Costs far less! 


The short flight of the ball, the perfect balance 


The light, hollow rubber ball bowls truly but 
effortlessly, making Bowlite an effective remedial 
activity as well as a fascinating team game for 
all ages. 


and action of the resilient bat, provide an ideal 
ball game for girls and younger boys. 


Which ball was crushed flat 100 times under a 
200 Ib. weight? Here is true economy through 
top quality; typical of the amazing durability of 
all Safe-T-Play equipment. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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OFFICIAL CPEA STATEMENT 
ON THE SUBJECT OF FITNESS 


Fit 


College 


CHARLES A. BUCHER 


New York University 


HE SUBJECT of fitness has 

consumed the thinking of nearly 
every professional organization con- 
cerned with health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and allied areas. 
And this is a worthwhile goal since 
the nation will be only as strong as 
its citizens are fit. 

The fitness of college students 
should be as much or more of a pro- 
fessional concern as that of any seg- 
ment of the population. Boys and 
girls on the campus will be the lead- 
ers of the United States tomorrow— 
an estimated three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s leadership positions are held 
by college graduates. Furthermore, 
in the event of a national emergency, 
college youth would have to shoulder 
a major part of any defense effort. 

The College Physical Education 
Association in 1957, under President 
Arthur 8. Daniels, recognizing its 
professional responsibility for en- 
couraging maximum fitness among 
college students, assigned a commit- 
tee the task of preparing a report 
for the profession. The committee 
consisted of Harrison Clarke, Thom- 
as K. Cureton, Jr., Arthur S. 
Daniels, Ray O. Dunean, Henry J. 
Montoye, Charles H. McCloy, Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, and the author. 
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This committee’s report has been 
completed and will be published in 
pamphlet form by the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.1 Fit for 
College covers six main topics: (1) 
Fitness—What Is It? (2) How Does 
One Know When He Is Fit? (3) 
How Is Fitness Attained and Kept? 
(4) What Should Be Expected from 
College Physical Education? (5) 
Fitness after College Days, and (6) 
A Challenge. 

The committee prepared this re- 
port for college students. It is writ- 
ten in their language and applies to 
their fitness. It attempts to paint for 
them a picture about the meaning 
and importance of fitness and how 
it can be developed and maintained. 
Here are a few of the ways it might 
be used very effectively as a teach- 
ing and public relations aid by Col- 
lege Physical Education Programs: 


For College Students 


1. Fit for College could be effee- 
tively used during the freshman ori- 
entation week period. Physical edu- 
cation faculty members could ask to 
be included in the orientation pro- 
gram and the report used as a point 
of discussion. Copies could be given 
to each of the freshman students. 

2. The report could be distributed 
to all students in physical education 
classes as required reading. It would 
help to clarify in the student’s think- 
ing what fitness is and the part phys- 
ical education plays in helping to 
achieve this goal. Worthwhile dis- 
cussions could take place as a result 
of this assigned reading. 

3. Fit for College could be given 
to all college students for leiswre 
reading on their own. It is written 
in readable language and could be 
utilized by boys and girls to deter- 
mine the steps to fitness. It would 
be especially valuable where physi- 
cal education is on a voluntary basis. 

4. It could be placed in the hands 
of each college athlete. Coaches are 
interested in having their teams as 
fit as possible. Here are some good 
suggestions for developing and main- 
taining optimum fitness. 


‘Fit for College will be available from 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., in June, at $1.00. 


5. At least 20-25 copies should be 
be available in every college library. 

6. A good supply of the report 
should be stocked in every college 
bookstore. 


For Administrative Officers 
and Faculty 


1. Every college president, dean, 
and other administrative officer 
should be given a copy. It will help 
to interpret for them the role of 
physical education in higher educa- 
tion. 

2. Money would be well spent if 
copies were distributed to every fac- 
ulty member. As academic profes- 
sors more fully understand our goals 
they will be more inclined to support 
our programs. 

3. Fit for College could serve as 
an excellent medium for in-service 
education of physical education staff 
members and for purposes of discus- 
sion in faculty meetings. 


For the General Public 


1. The report could provide an 
excellent basis for stories to newspa- 
pers and for citizen’s discussion 
groups. 

2. The material could be adapted 
to radio and television. 

3. Fit for College would have im- 
plications for alumni who are inter- 
ested in what is happening back on 
the campus. 

4. College newspapers should be 
encouraged to provide prominent 
space for a summary of this report. 


Every one of the nearly 2000 two- 
and four-year colleges in the United 
States should be concerned with fit- 
ness. Every director of college phys- 
ical education, whether in a junior 
college, four-year college, or univer- 
sity, should want to interpret to his 
or her students the role of physical 
education in achieving these goals. 
Here is a report that can be placed 
in the hands of each student to help 
immeasurably in achieving the job. 

It is the official statement of the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion on the subject of fitness. It has 
been prepared by some of the out- 
standing leaders in the profession. 
Let’s utilize Fit for College to 
further the goals we are striving to 
achieve. * 
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| Bulk-Pack savings on the quality supporter 


Prices 


This way you can buy the best— 
Bike No. 10 Supporters—and 
save money when you do it 


Here’s a real bargain that 
cost-conscious school 
boards will approve of. 

Because of recent man- 
ufacturing economies, you 
may now buy quality 
Bike supporters at new 
low prices. And, as always, 
| Bike Supporters cost even 
| less in the long run, be- 
| cause they last far longer. 
| They’re made with 4T- 
| 280° Heat Resistant Rub- 
| ber to keep their stretch 
| better—stay useable 
| longer —than supporters 
made with ordinary rubber. 

In the Bulk-Pack for 
| schools, Bike No. 10 Sup- 
porters are easier to store, 
easier to issue, easier on 
the budget. Consult your 
Sporting Goods Dealer for 
new low prices. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BULK-PACK 
CONTAINS ONE DOZEN OF ONE SIZE 


SOLD ONLY BY 
SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 


THe KO EN DALE comprar 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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MAKE THE OLYMPIC GAMES YOUR 


1960 Vacation Goal 


JOIN AAHPER FRIENDS FOR THE “GRAND TOUR’— 
SEE THE OLYMPICS, AND ON THE WAY VISIT TEN 
DIFFERENT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, WITH SPECIAL 
STOPS AT SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES FOR PROGRAM 
EVENTS DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR OUR PROFESSION 


The Colosseum in Rome, scene of spectacular 
sports events in ancient days, will welcome 
AAHPER tour members to the site of the 1960 
Olympic Games. Ten countries are included 
in the itinerary, and the group will visit scenic 
and historic spots, such as Kronberg Castle 
(below) in Denmark, the original of Shakes- 
peare's Elsinore in Hamlet. Special plans are 
also being made for visits to schools and uni- 
versities in each country, where physical edu- 
cation facilities and programs may be observed. 


A “onee-in-a-lifetime” summer tour 
of Europe, ending with the 1960 Olym- 
pic Games in Rome, has been arranged 
for members of our profession through 
the cooperation of AAHPER and the 
NEA Travel Division. 

Keeping in mind that the history of 
the Olympics is also the history of the 
field, the entire tour has been planned 
to appeal to health educators, physical 
educators, and athletic groups. Plans 
are already being made with foreign 
schools, universities, and athletic and 
dance organizations to present special 
programs all over Europe—just for this 
tour. 

And, because this will be a nonprofit 
trip provided by AAHPER as a service 
to professional people, the cost to the 
traveler will be less than any commercial 
tour for the same period. In addition, 
you will be guaranteed hotel reserva- 
tions in Rome during the Games and 
tickets to the Olympies events. 


Two Itinerary Choices 


For the convenience of those who will 
be unable to take a long trip, the tour 
has been divided into two segments— 
one trip of seven weeks (which will in- 
clude the Scandinavian countries) and 
a shorter trip of five weeks (to central 
Europe). The tentative prices will be 
$1345 and $1135 respectively. This in- 
cludes transportation, travel in Europe, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing, transfers, tips, 
taxes, insurance, and tickets to the Open- 
ing Day Ceremonies at the Olympics, 
the world famous Passion Play at 
Oberammergau in Bavaria, and the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


Two different tours are available for AAHPER 
members who wish to combine travel, study, 
and excitement for their 1960 vacation. The 
longer tour (seven weeks) will visit Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, in addition to England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy (the five-week tour). Sight- 
seeing in Venice (right) and Florence will pre- 
cede attendance at the Opening Day Cere- 
monies at the Olympics in Rome, tickets for 
which are included in the over-all tour price. 


The longer of the two tours will leave 
New York by plane on July 14, 1960, 
arriving the next day at Prestwick, Eng- 
land, and will proceed to London via 
Glasgow, Edinburg, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and Oxford. From London it’s across 
the Channel to Paris. 

After leaving Paris, the group will go 
north to Brussels and then to Anister- 
dam in Holland. The shorter tour, leay- 
ing New York later, will be identical up 
to this point, but from Amsterdam it 
will proceed directly to Heidelberg, 
Germany. The Scandinavian leg of the 
trip will go via Hamburg, Germany, to 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Stockholm, 
Sweden; and Oslo, Norway. Then it 
will go back to Germany and the cities 
of Cologne, Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Bohn, and Oberammergau. 

Once through Germany, a_ trip 
through the Brenner Pass brings the 
tour to Italy for a visit to Venice and 
Florence. On August 25 the group will 
arrive in ancient Rome for the opening 
of the Olympics. 

On September 3, a plane will depart 
for the United States taking members 
of both tours who must return for the 
beginning of the school term; those who 
wish to remain for the closing of the 
Olympics will fly home a week later. 

Some of the highlights of the trip, 
in addition to the color and excitement 
of the Olympics and the special pro- 
grams, will be visits to medieval castles 
such as Kronberg (Shakespear’s Elsi- 
nore), a trip up the Rhine past the 
Lorelei rocks, the University of Heidel- 
berg, and all of the well-known sites of 
London, Paris, and Rome. 


Write AAHPER for Details 


The trip, which will cover ten coun- 
tries, is open to all members of our pro- 
fession (both AAHPER members’ and 
nonmembers), their wives and husbands. 
If you are interested and wish details 
of the trip and an itinerary, write to 
Dr. Ross Merrick, AAHPER-NEA 
Olympic Tour, 1201 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. An indication of 
interest at this time is in no way a com- 
mitment to make the trip. * 
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[The Amazing Super K Basketball | 
NYLON WINDING 


gp KEEPS THIS 

INCREDIBLE BALL 
A PERFECT 
SPHEROID 


omen. | 
BECAUSE 
NOT A SURFACE | 
COATING... (TS A 
CHARACTERISTIC 
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ITSELF / 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER COVER 


ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
SEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 
sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 


ers 
che SUPE 


tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to long-run 
economy ... on your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Rice Institute 
and 


flooring manufacturer agree... 
“a floor we’re 


here’s the 


NORTHERN 
formula for 


one of the = 
FLOORING 


Southwest's 


‘ W. 
outstanding WELLS 


RICE INSTITUTE FIELDHOUSE, Houston, Texas 
All floors, from the gleaming terrazzo lobby to the 
beautiful championship playing surface are Hillyard 
treated. Architects: Jensen, Jensen, Millhouse, and 
Greeven, Austin, Texas. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


HILLYARD. St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-4 

Please send me full information on how easily | 
can have a TROPHY Championship Floor in my own 
gym—and how this fine finish saves main- 
tenance money. 


om. 


It’s just one more famous J. W. Wells floor for which 
TROPHY finish was chosen. 


More than 15,000 of the nation’s finest field house, arena, 
and gymnasium floors — including those on which all 
major 1958-59 Basketball Tournaments were played — 
are Hillyard — finished. Get the full story on TROPHY, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no-glare, non-slip 


finish of them all! 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is your expert adviser on the most effective 
and economical treatment and maintenance of all floors in your school, 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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CALIFORNIA CITIZENS LEARN MORE ABOUT 


Fitness through Fairs 


EARL L. HARRIS 
Los Angeles City Schools 


of California’s 
program of bringing youth fit- 
ness to the public through its many 
local fairs shows that the results in 
extent of participation and in effect 
upon everyone involved were not 
merely ‘‘fair’’ but ‘‘excellent.’’ By 
this report may you be your own 
judge. 

The California State Department 
of Education in November 1955 mo- 
bilized professional leadership into 
the California Fitness Project. One 
of the many action designs was to 
enable Californians to learn more 
about fitness through fairs. In Feb- 
ruary 1958, representatives of the 
Western Fairs Association and of 
the California Committee on Fitness 
met in Sacramento and formed a 
Committee on Fitness through Fairs. 

State Department of Education 
officials believed that fairs represent 
a grand opportunity for interpreta- 
tion of the education-recreation pro- 
gram to a new and different audi- 
ence. 

The intention was to reach the 
more than 7,000,000 people who at- 
tend California’s 75 fairs. To this 
end an organizational structure was 
set up by geographical regions with 
a Fair representative and a school or 
recreation representative constitut- 
ing each team. 

Teams functioned by selecting 
larger committees in each of their 
areas, under the leadership of Louis 
S. Merrill, manager of the Western 
Fairs Association. Representatives 
of the State Recreation Commission 
participated in the planning. C. 

‘ 


Mr. Harris is supervisor of youth 
services with responsibility for senior 
high schools and junior colleges. He 
is a vice-president of the state 
AHPER. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Carson Conrad, California State De- 
partment of Education, served as co- 
ordinator of the project. 

Suggested types of activities—and 
these, like other aspects of this sum- 
mary, may be of value to those in 
other states contemplating ‘‘fitness 
through fairs’’—centered about the 
following : 

1. Competitive type (does not need a 
crowd)—baton twirling, shuffleboard con- 
test, pingpong, selection of fitness king and 
queen of fitness 

2. Social (noncompetitive )—nationality 
and costume dances, roller skating, square 
dancing 

3. Large audience appeal—mass exer- 
cise, parade of champions, modern dance, 
folk and square dance festivals 

4. Clinic demonstrations (mass partici- 
pation)—water safety, handling firearms, 
angling, fly and bait casting 

5. Exhibits—arts and crafts, physical 
fitness testing 

6. Midway — basketball throw, baseball 
throw, archery, tennis 

As it turned out, the above and 
many more types of activities were 
attempted. In addition, there were 
certain other emphases. Celebrities 
from the sports world played im- 
portant roles in conducting clinics 
and awarding honors; civic groups 
organized pre-fair to-the-fair 
parades with exhibits and floats; 
schools and playgrounds found the 
fairs to be natural mediums for sum- 
mer culminating activities. 

In extent of participation, it is 
estimated that 85 percent of the fairs 
participated: the remaining number 
were not able to take part mostly be- 
cause fair dates were in the summer 
or otherwise inconvenient for school 
pupils and personnel. 

A thumbnail presentation of ac- 
tivities at several fairs is given here 
as a guide to program planners. 

Devonshire Downs Valley Fair. A 
striking photographic exhibit by the 
Youth Services Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools of school, city, 
and county recreation services lead- 
ing to ‘‘ Fitness through Education”’ 
and ‘‘Fitness through Recreation.’ 
‘*Splinter derby’’ — construction of 


miniature autos and racing them 
down a portable incline. 

El Dorado County. Daily fitness 
events including logger jamboree, 
with log chopping events, ete. 

Lodi Festival and National Wine 
Show. Physical fitness tests in a 
Sports Arena. Plug casting contest 
for adults. Two-hour fitness demon- 
stration in archery, judo, trampoline, 
skating. ‘‘Strength tester’? a big 
draw. 

Sacramento County Fair. Physi- 
cal fitness testing on four days for 
ages 9 to unlimited, boys and girls. 
School winners competed in Junior 
Olympic Pentathlon. Plaques to win- 
ners and ribbons for all from Union 
Oil Company and the ’76 Sports pro- 
gram. Clinics led by Bob Richards 
and Hugh McElhaney. (State Fair 
personnel were so impressed that 
they have planned similar program 
for 1961.) 

San Diego County Fair. All Sports 
Carousel with cooperation of city, 
county, and state recreation depart- 
ments plus 11th Naval District. 
Fourteen events depicting contribu- 
tions of various activities to youth 
fitness. 

Shasta County Fair. Teen-age 
dance, folk dance, and square dance. 
Archery club, live shooting exhibit. 

Trinity County Fair. A pep par- 
ade, a talent contest, and events in- 
volving horsemanship, sheep-dog try- 
outs, and races. 

Sonoma County Fair. A detailed 
description of the planning and pro- 
eraming for this fair begins on the 
next page. 

California expects to continue 
‘*Ritness through Fairs’’ in the 
forthcoming year with an expansion 
in the number of air participants 
and with an increased impact on the 
public. It is hoped that the experi- 
ences in California will serve as in- 
spiration, stimulus, and assistance 
for similar developments throughout 
the country. * 
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Community involvement and participation in California’s Fair Fitness Program 
yield exciting results. Outcomes of Sonoma County’s fair demonstrations 
include a greater awareness of the values of fitness for young and old. 


Not only in Sonoma County, 
but all over California and the 
nation, there are some children 
and youth who need to under- 
stand and to desire to become 
“‘totally fit’’ so that they will 
be prepared to live a happy 
and useful life. There are 
some educators who need to be 
further impressed that they 
are responsible for helping the 
children to become ‘‘totally 
fit.’’ There are some parents 
who need to be made aware of 
the need for and value of fit- 
ness for their children and 
themselves and to assume re- 
sponsibility for this to come 
about. There are those of the 
general public who should be 
made aware of the need for de- 
veloping fitness among the cit- 
izens of today and tomorrow. 
A fair program is one of many 
ways to create an awareness of 
these needs on the part of the 
youth, the educator, the parent, 
and the general public. 


N SONOMA COUNTY, Cali- 

fornia, the fitness program was 
not unknown in 1957. The state pilot 
testing project had received county- 
wide support, evident in the fact 
that 92 percent of the school dis- 
tricts participated. Results of the 
tests convinced the Sonoma County 
Council on Fitness that the school 
physical education programs should 
give more emphasis to tumbling and 
gymnastics and to self-testing activ- 
ities; that educators needed to make 
self-appraisals of their program and 
practices; and particularly, that 
greater efforts should be made to re- 
inforee the physical education pro- 
gram by better interpretation to the 
general public. 

As a pioneer project in meeting 
these needs, a special demonstration 
at the Sonoma County Fair was 
planned, in keeping with the work 
of the California Committee on Fit- 
ness through Fairs. 

It was realized that a truly dy- 
namic program of interpretation 
could be successful only through the 
development of an equally dynamic 
set of plans. And big plans entail 


TED H. HUCKLEBRIDGE 


Santa Rosa, California 


involving many people doing lots of 
work. To fulfill the designated pur- 
poses, many groups had to assume 
responsibility for planning, for as- 
sisting in the actual performance, 
and in various supporting roles. 
Cooperation was the keynote from 
the time initial plans were presented 
to the Sonoma County Fair direc- 
tor, James Lyttle, and to the Sonoma 
County school superintendent, De- 
forest Hamilton, to the time of the 
final presentation in July. 


The Schools and the Fair Program 


The Fair demonstration was 
planned to be an outgrowth of the 
fitness programs being conducted in 
the Sonoma County Schools (and by 
voluntary agencies, too). Sonoma 
County has seven senior high schools, 
four junior high schools, and 60 
elementary schools. Present public 
school enrollment exceeds 27,000. 
All Sonoma County secondary 
schools have full-time physical edu- 
cation teachers. In the elementary 
schools, physical education is taught 
by the classroom teacher, assisted by 
one county staff consultant. Every 
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student in all grades receives a mini- 
mum of one full period per day of 
physical education instruction. 
Suecess in having school children 
participate hinged on relating the 
regular school program to the dem- 
onstrations and competitions of the 
Fair program. Activities at the Fair 
were those involved in the normal 
program. Over 5000 elementary 
children and 210 teachers partici- 
pated in the testing activities alone. 
Bridging the gap between the end 
of the school year and the midsum- 
mer Fair program (July 27, 1958) 
was a big problem. To overcome this 
obstacle, definite steps were taken 
to create enthusiasm among the po- 
tential participants. During the 
spring, the regular Sonoma County 
physical education instructional clin- 
ics on the elementary level focused 
many of their programs on culmi- 
nating activities which were directly 
related to the Fair program. There 
were many weeks when more than 
1000: boys and girls participated in 
these clinics, and many parents were 


eager spectators. The ’76 Sports 


Club provided invaluable publicity. 
Interest and enthusiasm were the 
natural consequences. 

Another technique was the publi- 
cation of a Fituess Honor Roll in 
each event for both boys and girls, 
on the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school levels. During 
July, more than 600 written notifica- 
tions were sent to the honored ath- 


cus 


Enthusiasm for participation in the fair 
demonstration was kept alive by clinics 
and practice sessions (right) between 
the end of the school year and July 17. 


letes on the elementary level inviting 
them to participate in various divi- 
sions of the seven semi-final activi- 
ties held. More than 800 parents 
witnessed the semi-final competi- 
tions. 

Also during the summer, the 
school-centered recreation and the 
four summer school programs in- 
cluded demonstrations and tumbling 
activities to be presented at the Fair. 
Progression skills were demonstrated 
from the beginning level of self- 
testing activities and tumbling to 
the trampoline and rope activities 
of the competitive level. Six hun- 
dred boys and girls from the elemen- 
tary schools participated in the vari- 
ous Fair presentations. 


Voluntary Agencies and the 
Fair Program 


Activities for the Fair Fitness 
Day were also prepared by volun- 
tary agencies. The local council of 


the Boy Scouts of America built and - - 


practiced on a fitness obstacle course. 
Some 600 boys from 48 troops took 
part in the semi-finals. The Rose- 
land Youth Baseball Organization 
developed a demonstration of base- 
ball skills which involved 100 boys 
and men; the Golden Arrow Arch- 


ery Club (men and women) pul on 


an exhibition; and the Santa Rosa 
Recreation Department set up an 
aquatic demonstration of rhythmic 
skills by more than 70 youths. 

In preparing for Fitness.Day, the 
Santa Rosa Coordinating Council 
provided advance publicity for 250 
individuals and organizations. Ep- 
silon Sigmia Alpha Sorority caleu- 
lated test#results and prepared the 
Fitness Honor Roll. Members of the 
Junior Ch@mber of Commerce and 
the Elementary School Administra- 
tors Association developed and car- 
ried on the fitness testing finals. 

Various civic organizations offered 
their services to handle the details 
of the actual program at the Fair. 
Business and private agencies loaned 
equipment and personnel. Numer- 
ous private citizens devoted many 
hours of work. In total, there were 
over 60 different organizations, 
agencies, and institutions assisting 
in the program. 


Fitness through Sports 


The theme, ‘‘Fitness through 
Sports,’’ was chosen for its wide 
audience appeal and because such 
a theme afforded the opportunity 
to present various kinds of sport 
activities, from the beginning of de- 

(Continued on page 72) 


Mr. Hucklebridge, shown in the 
picture at left, is consultant in phys- 
ical education, recreation, and safe- 
ty for the Sonoma County Schools. 
He holds the award presented by 
the Western Fairs Association for 
the finest fair demonstration in Cali- 
fornia. He has served AAHPER as 
state membership director and is a 
vice-president of the CAHPER. 
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CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


. JOHPER’s camera catches candid close-ups 
; of people and events at the 1959 meeting i : 
| of AAHPER, Portland, Oregon, March 29-April 2 give by AAHPER. was posented thi 


year by President Arthur A. Esslinger 
(I.) to Delbert A. Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University. 1959 AAHPER 
Honor Award winners were Wilma 
M. Gimmestad, Luell Weed Guthrie 
Mary Elizabeth Moore, and George 
J. Sirnio. The William G. Andersor 
Awards went to C. Ward Crampton, 
M.D., to Paul Dudley White, M.D., 
and to Charles LeRoy Lowman, M.D. 


Journal Editorial Board members, meeting to select topics for next year's issues, are |. to r., George 
Werner, Charles R. Kovacic, Phebe Scott, Charlotte Leach, Vaughn Hall, Patricia Hill, Dorothy 
Mohr, Ella Wright (director of publications for the Association), and Dorothea Coleman. 


Research Council Chairman Paul Hunsicker Merriment prevailed on the shuttle buses going 
chats with Council members before sessions. between the hotels and Civic Auditorium. 


Tl 
(1 
Representative Assembly delegates (below) Honored at the banquet were Association past . 
voted to establish a new Association division presidents. L. to r., below, Ruth Abernathy, n 
for safety and driver education. Homer C. Wadsworth (featured speaker at 
Additional 
convention 
photographs 
will appear 
in the 
October 1959 
Journal 


supplement 


The Men's Athletics Division sponsored spring 
sports clinics, including one featuring golfer 
Betty Hicks, above. At the Civic Auditorium, 
delegates saw displays by 70 firms producing 
for our areas. Medart booth is shown at far 
right; AAHPER's new display panel at ry 


The 75th Anniversary Planning Committee met 
to arrange the celebrations to be held at the 
1960 convention in Miami Beach next April. 
Mabel Lee, chairman, and Grover W. Mueller, 
hear about Florida's newest convention facili- 
ties rn Pe Bleier, 1960 convention manager. 


' 


Convention Manager Eldon Jenne selects a dessert at the ban- 
quet for Billie Rogers, Dr. Troester's secretary, and Kay Kautz, 
AAHPER office manager, with the help of Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
AAHPER executive secretary, at the Madison High School. 


Third General Session), Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Carl Nordly, Helen Manley, Minnie Lynn 
(president-elect), and Arthur Esslinger, presi- 
dent. Also present were past-presidents Mabel 
Lee, Ray Duncan, Ruth Evans, August Pritzlaff, 
Jay B. Nash, Clifford Brownell, Neils Neilson. 


Dorothea Lensch, 
associate convention 
manager, in center 
at right, who planned 
entertainment for 
delegates, here en- 
joys fun at the dance 
section sessions. 


Division and section 
meetings presented 
new ideas of value 
to members, as dem- 
onstrated by the 
large attendance. 
At r. is part of the 
audience at the 
History and Philoso- 
phy of Physical 
Education meeting. 
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EDWARD K. CAPEN 


University of Tennessee 


HE POPULARITY of boating 
Tana water sports increased tre- 
mendously during the past several 
years. The Outboard Boating Club 
of America estimates that during 
1957 over 35 million persons partici- 
pated in water sports and that there 
were 7,071,000 pleasure boats in use 
—one boat for every 241% persons 
in the United States. 

Because of the increase in popu- 
larity of boating and the over-all 
interest in aquatics and water sports, 
the Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee began an experi- 
ment in teaching boating and water 
skiing in the service course sports 
curriculum during the spring and 
summer of 1958.1 The administra- 
tion and content of this course are 
presented here as an aid to other 
schools that may wish to add such 
instruction to their program of phys- 
ical education and recreation. 


Equipment . 


The greatest. problem in beginning 
our experiment was the procurement 
of equipment. It was realized from 


1The University of Tennessee is located 
in the center of five TVA lakes, and the 
service program and the teacher training 
program had previously included elemen- 
tary and advanced swimming, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Senior and Instructors 
courses, synchronized swimming, and bait 
casting. In addition, water sports equip- 
ment is loaned to students for independent 
use through the Recreation Equipment 
Loan Seryice. 


Students learn early — 
the fundamental 
knowledge about 
motor installation 
and adjustment 
(right). At the con- 
clusion of the course, 
University students 
had mastered basic 
slalom skiing skills. 


the beginning that a sufficient num- 
ber of boats and motors would cost 
several thousand dollars and that, 
because of yearly changes and modi- 
fications, this equipment would de- 
preciate rather rapidly. The cost of 
purchasing such equipment would 
be prohibitive, and so other arrange- 
ments would have to be made. Sev- 
eral plans were studied, and finally 
a local dealer agreed to cooperate by 
loaning six Feather Craft boats and 
six Johnson 35 h.p. motors. These 
boats were then docked at a large 
marina several miles from the Uni- 
versity campus. 

Although the boats and motors 
were acquired through a loan, there 
was still considerable financial obli- 
gation on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. It was 


An experimental course 
in boating and water skiing 


Common Sense for 
Fun on the Water 


necessary to take out risk insurance 
for the boats and motors. In addi- 
tion, purchases included a dozen 
pairs of skis, a dozen waist type life 
preservers, a half dozen tow ropes, 
and 30 cushion type life preservers. 
Even though this amounted to a 
rather large outlay of money, the 
items were prorated as to life ex- 
pectancy for a three-year period of 
time, and the cost was not too great. 

The final cost consideration was 
that of maintenance and operation. 


Dr. Capen is associate professor in 
the department of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. He is responsi- 
ble for the direction of graduate re- 
search and also teaches sports in the 
service curriculum. 
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This financial obligation was han- 
dled through a student fee. 


Prerequisites 

The men and women students who 
were permitted to enroll in the boat- 
ing and skiing course made up a 
rather select group, as they were re- 
quired to pass a rigid swimming ex- 
amination. Even though all the ski- 
ers were required to wear a life pre- 
server while skiing, the writer does 
not believe that a nonswimmer or a 
poor swimmer should participate in 
water sports over deep water. 

The swimming examination that 
was used was composed of two items 
—swim in good form for a distance 
of one-quarter mile and then remain 
afloat for a period of ten minutes 
without signs of exhaustion.* Only 
those students who could easily pass 
this swimming test were allowed to 
register for the course. 


Course Content 


In planning the material to be 
presented, the following decision 
was made: a high degree of skill in 
boat driving and skiing, a sense of 
courtesy, ‘and knowledge of ‘‘com- 
mon sense’’ rules were the most im- 
portant elements to be taught. These 
three elements were quite naturally 
learned and developed simultan- 
eously. 

In the initial phase of instruction, 
reasonable time was spent in under- 
standing the general mechanics of 
the motor and the remote controls. 
Simple as this seems, there is a great 
deal of new information to be gained 
by the beginner. This knowledge 
correctly learned prevents to a large 
extent the common motor break- 
downs, e.g., broken shifting gears, 
starter cord breakage. 

The second phase of boat instruc- 
tion dealt with fundamental driving 
experience. This was followed by in- 
struction and practice in backing, 
docking, and crossing the wake of 
larger boats, including cabin cruisers 
and tug boats. Again there is a 
great deal of new learning experi- 
ence in this phase. This is particu- 
larly true when it is recognized that 
in addition to acquiring new skills, 


2See article in April 1959 JouRNAL en- 
titled ‘‘Will Your Classes Make Them 
Water-Safe?’’ 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


the students were learning the ‘‘com- 
mon sense’’ knowledge necessary for 
safety and courtesy. These common 
sense habits might well be deemed 
the most worthwhile of all the knowl- 
edge and skills that were gained. 
Finally, the student group was 
ready to learn the skills of ski-boat 
driving and the skills of skiing. In 
order safely to teach the students 
how a ski-boat driver operates, the 
class sat on the shore and watched 
an experienced driver operate. In- 
struction was presented throughout 
these demonstrations. Following the 
demonstrations and lectures, ski-boat 
driving practice was allowed. Final- 
ly, skiing instruction was started. 


Safety on the Water 


The following requirements con- 
cerning safety were learned and ad- 
hered to by boat operators: 


1. Always keep a hand on the steering 
wheel while under way. 

2. One eye of the boat operator must be 
kept to the front to ensure a safe right- 
of-way and one eye must be kept on the 
skier to ensure his safety. 

3. While getting into position to throw 
the tow rope to the skier, the boat should 
not be backed straight toward the skier. 
The boat should be backed off to one side 
of the skier and the rope tossed to him. 

4. A boat should never follow another 
boat and skier closer than 100 yards— 
preferably 200 yards. 


5. The ski-boat should never be turned 
in close quarters in such a way that the 
skier might swing too close to a bridge, 
boat dock, or the shoreline. 

6. When the skier falls, the ski-boat 
should immediately be turned around and 
placed close enough to the fallen skier to 
protect him from other boats. 


The skiers were taught and ad- 
hered to the following requirements 
for safe and courteous skiing: 


1. A life jacket should always be worn 
while skiing, regardless of swimming abil- 
ity. 

2. When making a start, the skier 
should be certain that the tow rope is not 
tangled around the body, leg, or a ski. 

3. The skier should never swing over 
close to another boat, boat dock, or per- 
sons standing on the shore. This is not 
only dangerous but discourteous. 

4. When skiing under a bridge or 
through a congested area of rocks, etc., 
the skier should follow straight behind 
the boat. 

5. After falling, if other boats are in 
the area, the skier should hold a ski up in 
the air to enable boat operators to see him. 

6. The skier should never release the 
tow rope and coast into or toward a boat 
dock or another obstruction. The skier 
should coast free into an unobstructed and 
clear right-of-way area. 

In the final analysis of the out- 
comes, including student interest, 
the sport skills learned, and the de- 
velopment of water safety knowl- 
edge, this course in boating and 
skiing at the University of Tennessee 
was a most worthwhile addition to 
the physical education sports cur- 
riculum. * 


FIFTY SAFETY RULES FOR THE WATER FRONT 


Raft 

Well anchored 

Safe distance from shore 

Non-skid surface 

No pushing on raft 

No swimming under raft 

Avoid over-loading 

Look before diving or jumping 

No horse-play 

Only good swimers on raft 

Life saving equipment on raft 

Swimming Pier 

11. No running 

12. No fishing 

13. Well constructed 

14. Avoid boats in area 

15. Wooden piers—smooth, nonskid, no 
surface nails 

16. Ample width—narrow one should have 
rails 

17. Ample ladders 

18. Constant inspection 

19. Do not clutter with objects 

20. Mark water depth on piers 


Diving 

21. Sufficient depth 

22. Clear bottom 

23. Nonskid boards 

24. One at a time on board 
25. Marked off area 

26. Proper approach to board 


27. No swimming under board 
28. Qualified instructor 

29. Protective suit 

30. No night diving 


Swimming 

31. Qualified guard 

32. Marked off swimming area 

33. Buddy system 

34. Post rules 

35. No swimming alone 

36. Don’t allow swimming too soon after 
meals 

37. No swimming during storms 

38. Keep animals off beach 

39. No ducking 

40. Long swims—boat and two people 


Small Craft 

41. No standing in boats or canoes 

42. Never over-load 

43. Check for leaks 

44. Stay with over-turned floating craft 

45. Lights on boats and canoes at night 

46. Life jackets 

47. Anchors in boats—extra oar 

48. Safety chain on outboard motors 

49. Know marine laws 

50. Avoid riding on decks—stay in seats 

—Epwarp J. SLEZAK, -director-owner, 

Mich-A-Ke-Wa Lodge Girls’ Camp, 
Cheboygan, Michigan, and camping 
instructor, University of Michigan 
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SHAPE THE GAME 
FIT THE PLAYERS 


ESTHER LAROWE 


Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


wis CHILDREN gather to- 
gether and find that regard- 
less of sizes or abilities they have to 
play together or not play at all, they 
tend to design their games to fit 
every player taking part. How dif- 
ferent this is from the large group 
activities that make up a substantial 
part of physical education programs 
in elementary schools today. 
Descriptions of game activities in 
textbooks and observation of the 
way games are being conducted in 
many schools indicate that large 
group activities today differ very 
little from those of years past. 
Differences sometimes develop when 


a game element that is of interest 
to everyone, select a game form that 
is familiar to all, and finally set up 
playing controls in such a way that 
each player, regardless of ability, 
will be challenged to perform his 
best and will have the same chances 
for success as his playmates. Rules 
are subject to change as ‘‘joiners’’ 
are added to the group or as other 
needs arise. 

Some of the games developed in 
this manner make sense only to the 
players. One popular type of ball 
game looks like nothing but a hodge 
podge to uninformed observers. The 
game form is that of baseball. 
Simple base running rules are estab- 
lished for all players, but each 
player may put the ball in play in 
any one of three or four different 


Methods of minimizing differences in ability among children 
engaged in group games are described here. A wide variety 
of basic skills can be presented in one activity without loss 
of interest for children whose ages and capacities may differ 
widely, and youngsters develop appreciation of individuality. 


activities are adapted to an over-all 
skill level of particular groups, but 
in general these activities are con- 
ducted in a more or less traditional 
manner. The same playing rules 
and the same skills are required of 
all players. 

To be sure, much desirable learn- 
ing can and should take place in ae- 
tivities conducted in this manner. 
Skills improve and, it is hoped, chil- 
dren learn to play together for the 
good of the group and develop 
wholesome attitudes toward physi- 
cal activity. The scope of such learn- 
ing can be broadened immeasurably, 
however, by using methods of group 
instruction that are similar to the 
methods children themselves use 

Children use quite simple pro- 
cedures when they organize them- 
selves for group play. They choose 
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ways. He may kick a utility ball or 
a soccerball, hit a volleyball, bat a 
softball from a batting tee, or bat 
a pitched ball. For that matter, he 
may miss two pitched balls and then 
change to any of the other forms. 
There are many interesting fea- 
tures in ball games of this kind. In 
this particular game all players gen- 
erally receive enthusiastic encour- 
agement in, their attempts at batting 
—at least for two strikes. The game 
moves along too rapidly for highly 
skilled players to become impatient 
with the younger or poorly skilled 
team mates. Many kinds of chal- 
lenges develop during play, and 
each player can respond in whatever 
manner piques his interest at the 
moment. A ‘‘star’’ batter might 
wonder if he can kick a ball as far 
as he can bat one. An average play- 


er might think he can bat a ball to 
a particular spot if he uses a batting 
tee. The smallest player might take 
huge delight in catching his op- 
ponents off guard by ‘‘bunting’’ a 
utility ball. In any event, all are 
free to explore their abilities, and 
each has several performance levels 
from which to choose at any given 
moment. 

Instructional methods similar to 
the ones used in developing the game 
just described—that of choosing a 
game element of interest to all, se- 
lecting a game form familiar to 
everyone and setting playing con- 
trols to equate abilities—can be 
used effectively in tailoring many 
group game activities to fit each in- 
dividual in any group. Some game 
forms offer fewer opportunities 
than others to perform as many dif- 
ferent kinds of skills, but in many 
instances the performance require- 
ments of particular skills can be set 
to match the skills of individual 
players. For example, goals in soc- 
cer type games can be of different 
widths. When four goal posts are 
used on each goal line (traditionally 
only two are used), the smaller or 
less skilled players can take advan- 
tage of the wider goal areas. Dis- 
tances concerning free kicks or pen- 
alty kicks and the like also can be 


set differently for players of differ-. 


ent abilities. Even the use of hands 
can be permitted for certain players. 
Each group can develop its own pat- 
terns of play. 

Another method of shaping games 
so that all players can play on an 
equal basis is to weight scoring of 
performances. Two or three or more 
yards can be added to the yardage 
gained—or lost—when the one or 
two smallest players carry or handle 
the ball in touch football type of 
games. In basketball, all baskets 
made by the poorly skilled players 
can score more than baskets made 
by other players. Similar bonus 
type scoring is adaptable to netball 
and volleyball type games. Again, 

(Continued on page 60) 


Dr. LaRowe, an assistant profes- 
sor, supervises student teachers in 
elementary physical education in ad- 
dition to teaching theory courses. 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AND DENTAL HEALTH 


The school has a responsibility to provide factual health teachings, 


proper health facilities, good environmental conditions, and the 


opportunities to practice the health measures taught in the school. 


WILLIAM A. JORDAN, J. G. NEAL, and SALVADOR E. VALENTO 


OOD DENTAL HEALTH is 
G a personal responsibility to be 
maintained by good health practices. 
Young children are not yet ready to 
assume that responsibility, however, 
and the parents must be the guiding 
influence, with the help of the school 
and community. 

The school plays an important 
role in the molding of our children 
into healthy, alert future citizens. 
The school has a responsibility to 


provide factual health teachings, 


proper health facilities, good en- 
vironmental conditions, and the op- 
portunities to practice the health 
measures taught in school. Educa- 
tors place health as one of their pri- 
mary objectives; the schgol environ- 
ment should be an example in 
healthful living to the student and 
the community. 

Some ten years ago, the dental 
profession in Minnesota was quite 
concerned about the practice of mak- 
ing candy and pop accessible at all 
times to students in schools. A study 
was undertaken in April 1949 to de- 


Dr. Jordan, D.D.S., M.P.H., is 
chief of the Section of Dental Health 
in the Minnesota Department of 
Health and teaches in the School of 
Public Health, University of Minne- 
sota. Mr. Neal, former supervisor 
of health, physical, safety and rec- 
reation education, Department of 
Education, State of Minnesota, is 
now menaging ‘director, Minnesota 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. Dr. Valento, D.D.S., is chair- 
man, Committee on Dental Health 
Education, Minnesota State Dental 
Association. 
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termine the extent of this practice. 
The study was jointly sponsored by 
the Minnesota State Dental Associa- 
tion, the Minnesota Department of 
Health, and the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education. A questionnaire 
was sent to school officials and a 
total of 730 replies (76%) was re- 
ceived by the Section of Dental 
Health in the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Results of 1949 School Survey 


The published report! showed that 
17.8 percent ofthe schools reporting 
had soft drink dispensers in the 
schools, easily accessible to the stu- 
dents at all times. Over 63 percent 
of these schools were selling candies 
and soft drinks within the school. 

The questionnaire also inquired as 
to who sponsored these projects in 
school and how the profits were used. 
Replies revealed that the greater 
share of the sponsoring groups were 
the local PTA’s. The profits were 
used to buy football equipment and 
band uniforms and sometimes to 
support the school cafeteria. There 
were a few instances in which money 
was used to bay library books or to 
purchase a phonograph. 

Following the study, a campaign 
was launched to inform the schools 
and the PTA’s that this practice was 
robbing school children of good den- 
tal health and interfering with 
proper nutrition. The Minnesota 
Department of Health and the 
Minnesota State Dental Association, 


1William A. Jordan, Perry Sandell, and 
H. G. Mikkelson, ‘‘ Practicing your Dental 
Health,’’ North-West Dentistry 28: 22-25, 
Oct. 1949. 


with the help of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Education and the 
schools of the state, conducted a con- 
tinuous educational program in an 
effort to present to the students and 
the parents good dental health prac- 
tices to be conducted in the home 
and at school. 

The Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has taken steps to help 
carry out proper practices in dental 
health. This organization has rec- 
ommended that the sale of candy 
and soft drinks within the school 
during class periods should be dis- 
continued in behalf of the child’s 
general and dental health. 

The National Workshop of State 
School Lunch Supervisors and Di- 
rectors passed a resolution in 1953 
recommending that the state school 
food service associations and other 
groups concerned with child health 
and education continue to take ap- 
propriate actions aimed at complete 
elimination of sales of soft drinks 
and confections in school lunch de- 
partments and on school premises 
during regular school hours.? 

As a further result of the 1949 
study the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association authorized publication 
of a statement which explained that 
expenditures for carbonated bever- 
ages yield a nutritional return much 
inferior to that from similar sums 
spent for milk or other staple food- 
stuff. In view of these facts, the 
Council believed that ‘‘carbonated 


*Resolution passed by the National 
Workshop of State School Lunch Super- 
visors and Directors, The Nation’s Schools 
53: 84, Mar. 1954. 
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beverages should not be sold on 
school premises.’ 

The dental profession has contin- 
uously emphasized the value of a 
good, well balanced diet as essential 
to one’s dental health as well as his 
general health. Today there are coin 
machines that will dispense less 
cariogenic, appetizing food that will 
appeal to the student, such as fresh 
fruits, fruit juices, white milk, pop- 
corn, and nuts. When the student 
arrives home from school he should 
again be provided with non-cario- 
genic substitutes for the cookie, pie, 
or cake that might be waiting. 

What progress has been made in 
changing the practice of selling 
eandy and soft drinks within the 
schools of Minnesota? To determine 
this, a questionnaire was sent to 
some 1498 superintendents of public 
schools and principals of parochial 
schools in January 1958. 

Fifty-six percent of the question- 
naires sent out were returned. Of 
the 841 schools replying, 66 percent 
permit the sale of candy or soft 
drinks in their schools in some man- 
ner. The 1949 returns showed 63.7 
percent of the schools permitted sale 
of such commodities. This would in- 
dicate a slight increase. 


Soft Drink Sales Restricted 

Further interpretation of the re- 
turns, however, showed that 455 of 
559 schools (81%) which permit 
sales of confection and soft drinks 
restrict this practice to social events 
only, such as athletic games. This 
is an improvement. Many schools 
which sell corfections and pop at 
sports activities feel that a large 
share of its consumption is by the 
adults in attendance. 

Of the 559 schools reporting a 
policy allowing the sale of candy 
and soft drinks in the school build- 
ing, only 8.2 percent state they have 
dispensers available in the halls for 
easy access to such commodities. 
This is an approximately 70 percent 
reduction in this practice. 

Approximately 24 percent of the 
schools still make candy and _ soft 


%«*Carbonated Beverage Dispensing Ma- 
chines in School Buildings,’’ report of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, Journal 
of the American Medical Association 143: 
24, May 6, 1950. 
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drinks available at or during the 
school lunch period. In this area 
improvement needs to be made. This 
practice is frowned on by the medi- 
cal and dental profession as it inter- 
feres with the students’ proper diet. 


Provide Healthful Substitutes 


The dental profession does not de- 
sire to prevent the student from par- 
ticipating in some of these luxuries 
but hopes to instill in the student 
the value of tempering the intake of 
excessive sweets for the benefit of 
good dental health. The individual 
must learn to judge for himself and 
abide by his judgment. The school, 
as an institution of learning, should 
assist the individual in good health 
practices. The schools can help by 
substituting non-ceariogenic snacks 
for students even in such cases as 
social events and games. Through 
such practice the student will learn 
that there are other foods, such as 
fresh fruit and fruit juices and milk. 
which are appetizing and just as ap- 
pealing to the taste as candies and 
soft drinks. 

Since superintendents move about 
from community to community, it 
was not surprising to find that 320 
school systems did not know what 
the practice was in 1949. Of the 841 
returns, 244 stated that they had 
permitted the sale of candy and pop 
in the school in 1949. Of this num- 
ber 152 have discontinued the prac- 
tice. This means that 62 percent of 
these schools have changed their 
policy in order to help practice their 
dental health teachings within the 
institution of learning. This is 
progress. 

An attempt was made to obtain 
information about the actual amount 
of money entailed in the practice of 
selling candies and soft drinks in 
schools. Because of the changing 
policies adopted relative to such 
practices and because adults have 
access to the sale of such commodi- 
ties at games, a comparison with the 
1949 returns would not be valid, 
however. Some 266 schools reported 
the actual amounts of sales for 1958 ; 
the total was $67,359.50. A break- 
down of this amount showed 175 
schools selling both candy and pop 
for a total income of $45,758; 50 


schools reported sale of soft drinks 
only with an income of $10,592; and 
41' schools reported the sale of candy 
only for an income of $11,010. There 
were an additional 48 schools report- 
ing a total sale of approximately 
17,399 bottles of pop per month and 
29,013 candy bars per month with 
no cost reported. 

In the 1949 study the PTA’s were 
found to be largely responsible for 
such programs in the schools, in an 
effort to make some money to buy 
football or band uniforms or occa- 
sionally some equipment for the 
cafeteria. The 1958 returns showed 
a definite change in sponsorship. 
Not once was the PTA mentioned as 
a sponsoring group. 

But the change is not for the best. 
Today it is found that the programs 
of selling candy and pop within the 
schools are largely sponsored by stu- 
dent councils, junior or senior 
classes, school clubs, lettermen clubs, 
and athletic activities. Other spon- 
soring groups mentioned were Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, Tri-IIi, 
Y-Teen, coach, school publication, 
principal, Board of Education 
(twice), teachers or faculty (three 
times), journalism department, and 
bands. To the question how are the 
profits used, the vague answer was 
‘*for projects.’’ 

Teachers Need Health Training 

Again it is evident that health 
education must be re-emphasized 
with a slight change of direction. 
Apparently the educator, in too 
many instances, places too little im- 
portance on the value of good dental 
health and the saving of teeth. The 
health training of our potential 
teachers in the colleges needs to be 
improved. A teacher with a good 
background in health training will 
naturally do a better job of health 
teaching in her classroom. She can 
be expected to practice her teachings 
in. her classroom and direct her stu- 
dents to do likewise. 

As a whole, superintendents and 
principals are strongly in favor of 
the elimination of the sale of candies 
and pops within schools. There is 
also a strong feeling in favor of 
school sales of confections as a lesser 
of two evils. It is argued that this 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 56, direc- 
tor of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Kansas 
City, Missouri, died March 9, 1959. 

Dr. O’Keefe was a brilliant, dy- 
namie, and tireless worker in accom- 
plishing what she deemed education- 
ally sound and worthwhile. With 
poise and dignity, she made lasting 
contributions to our profession. 

She was known to many AAHPER 
members for her excellent work as 
a leader in the Association and in 
the profession. She served the state, 
district, and national organizations 
faithfully and effectively for a num- 
ber of years. Her loss was keenly 
felt at the Portland Convention, 
which she had planned and looked 
forward to. 

Dr. O’Keefe, who was born in 
Dighton, Kansas, received her Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1935, In 1942, 
she received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Iowa. Additional 
educational preparation included 
work at Northwestern University, 
the University of Kansas, Columbia 
University, and the University of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dr. O’Keefe started her prefes- 
sional career as a physical education 
instructor in Northeast High School 
in Kansas City. She early realized 
the great need for an instructional 
program in physical education for 
boys and girls in the elementary 
schools. As a special assistant in 
physical education, she contributed 
much toward an organized elemen- 
tary program. Later Dr. O’Keefe 
became supervisor of health and 
physical education in Kansas City. 
Made acting director of the Depart- 


This tribute to Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe and her professional con- 
tributions has been written by Anita 
Aldrich, supervisor of health and 
physical education in the Kansas 
City Public Schools, who worked 
with Dr. O’Keefe for many years. 
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PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 
AAHPER President, 1958-1959 


ment of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
1943, she was named director of the 
department in 1946. 


Dr. O’Keefe also served as a visit- 
ing professor at Iowa University 
and Louisiana University. She con- 
ducted workshops at Peabody Col- 
lege and Louisiana University. Her 
professional positions also included 
recreation supervision in Kansas 
City and in Los Angeles, California. 


Pattric Ruth O’Keefe held num- 
erous offices in state and national 
organizations. She was president of 
the Missouri State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, vice-president of the 
Central District Association, and 
chairman of the Central District 
City Directors Section, Therapeutic 
Section, and Public School Section. 
She also held chairmanships in the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
In 1956 the outstanding honor in 
physical education came to Dr. 
O’Keefe when she was elected presi- 
dent of the AAHPER. She was the 
president incumbent at the time of 
her death. 


Three times Dr. ©’Keefe served 
as a convention manager in Kansas 
City—cnee for the Central District 


Association and twice for the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Edueation, and Recreation in 
1948 and 1958. 


Among the numerous honors be- 
stowed upon Dr. O’Keefe were the 
Knute Rockne Award, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Citation for dis- 
tinguished service to education, the 
“*America’? Award from the Kan- 
sas City Tennis Association, and the 
AAHPER Honor Award. Dr. 
O’Keefe was listed in Who’s Who 
in America and also in Who’s Who 
of Professional Women. 


She was co-author of Education 
through Physical Activities and a 
series of eight health text books. 
She was author of two elementary 
health texts and of many articles 
which appeared professional 
journals and magazines. Dr. O’Keefe 
was co-editor of the Health Eduea- 
tion and Physical Education Teach- 
er Guides for Elementary Schools 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Dr. 
O’Keefe did research in health 
teaching, nutrition education, phys- 
ical achievement programs, physical 
activities for the exceptional, and 
the effectiveness of germicidal lamps 
in classrooms. 

Notable contributions to public 
service organizations included speak- 
ing engagements, offices in the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce, 
membership on the Babe Ruth 
Sportsmanship Committee, and con- 
sultant service for the National 
Dairy Council. She was a member 
of three honorary fraternities and 
of the American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education. She was an honoree 
of Theta Sigma and received the 
award for achievement posthumous- 
ly at the Matrix Table Banquet, 
March 14. President Eisenhower 
and the Governor of Missouri named 
Dr. O’Keefe to their respective Cit- 
izens Advisory Councils on the Fit- 
ness of American Youth. 
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LEON G. GREEN 


University of Idaho 


HE PTA serves. With more 
than 11,000,000 parents, teach- 
ers, and other friends of children 
active in some 44,000 local associa- 
tions, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers Association stands 
ready and willing to serve profes- 
sional leaders in the fields of physi- 
eal education, health, and recreation. 
The national president, Mrs. 
James C. Parker, reiterated a basic 
principle when she called on the 
American people to look homeward 
as a nation. Mrs. Parker has also 
stated that, while demands are being 
made to do away with courses such 
as physical education, the arts, 
driver training, and family living, 
average and gifted students both 
need these courses in addition to a 
thorough grounding in the so-called 
solid subjects. Students have bodies 
to be kept healthy in order to main- 
tain and sustain adaptive effort. 
Young people need the skills they 
learn in these classes, and our schools 
can teach these and the traditional 
academic courses without compro- 
mising educational goals or lowering 
standards. 


Dr. Green is professor and head of 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. He was president and organizer 
of the Idaho AHPER (1948) and 
president of the Northwest District 
(1951), and is now chairman of the 
Recreation Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This statement has been 
endorsed by the PTA president. 
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The PTA recognizes that provi- 
sions must be made in the school for 
the academically talented to be chal- 
lenged and permitted to advance as 
rapidly as possible. This means in- 
creased emphasis on certain aca- 
demic experiences. At the same time 
it believes that opportunities should 
be provided in the lives of all chil- 
dren to participate together in sit- 
uations that have related value. The 
gifted and the average, in and out 
of their professional training, must 
develop the techniques to manage 
the demands of living. It is the time 
not to loosen but to tighten up those 
forces that bind men together. This 
means the development of the mech- 
anisms and reciprocal functions that 
serve the intellect. 


Leisure and Morale 


The educated man, in addition to 
particular knowledges, has a body 
that functions well. He has com- 
mand of fundamental processes in 
skill situations. He has control of 
his emotions. If this is true, then 
physical education, health edueation, 
and the worthy use of leisure become 
increasingly necessary as antecedents 
to the destiny of man in his pursuit 
of eternal truths. 

The PTA believes that what chil- 
dren do during their leisure time has 
great bearing on their growth and 
development. Education is a nat- 
ural, developmental, and _ active 
process. It is an individual and 
group process, and what a child must 
learn he must practice. The PTA 
believes that activity is the pace- 


maker for leadership and fellowship 
and that children’s causes, even in 
play, should be in concert with our 
democratic precepts. 

Through certain directed leisure 
activities a child develops a sense of 
belonging and thus lays a founda- 
tion for individual and = group 
morale. If morale is to be defined 
as the capacity of a group to pull 
together consistently and persistent- 
ly in pursuit of a common purpose, 
then it is dependent upon faith in a 
common purpose, faith in leadership, 
faith in each member of the group, 
faith in the health and emotional 
balance of the group, and faith in 
the control factors concerning organ- 
ization. The PTA believes that rec- 
reation provides the right kind of 
experiences for the satisfaction of 
individual and group needs. Al- 
though the satisfaction of these 
needs may seem simple in youth, it 
reaches major proportions in adult 
life. Morale factors enjoyed in an 
acceptable manner will do much to 
safeguard children in later life from 
satisfying these inherent needs in 
the gang or in the wrong forms of 
diversion. 

If our democratic society is to sur- 
vive, every individual must develop 
a sense of relatedness to his fellow 
man and have a firm conviction that 
relatedness means confirmation of 
our democratic ideals. Such lessons 
are not learned through chance. 
They start in the home and con- 
tinue on through life. If this is true, 
the tremendous amount of leisure 
enjoyed by youth must be utilized to 
develop a sensitivity for the demo- 
cratic precepts. Leisure time viewed 
from this approach takes on new 
meaning and fixes responsibility on 
the home, school, and community to 
provide, in addition to academic pur- 
suits, certain forms of directed 
worthy use of leisure time. The 
PTA recognizes the importance of 
the worthy use of leisure time and 
cooperates with schools, communi- 
ties, and youth character-building 
agencies in providing and developing 
opportunities for participation. 

The PTA is cognizant of the great 
need of providing opportunities for 
wholesome recreational choices. In 
addition to committing itself to the 
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continual improvement of teacher- 
child experiences, it has dedicated 
itself to the proposition of providing 
an atmosphere in which children 
may and can develop the techniques 
for abundant living. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact 
that the PTA strives and is known 
for its endeavors to promote the wel- 
fare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. It 
also recognizes that in order to do 
this every community needs contin- 
uous recreational programs through- 
out the year; playgrounds, parks, 
and recreational centers; and skilled 
leadership to organize and conduct a 
diversified program that will beckon 
cordially for all to participate. 

Members of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation take an active, leading part 
in stimulating and formulating com- 
munity thinking and planning. They 
help others understand the purpose 
and values of recreation in the lives 
of people and the need for recrea- 
tion activities in family, school, and 
community life. 


Organized for Action 


Each of the 52 state congresses of 
parents and teachers has a recrea- 
tion chairman. These 52 state rec- 
reation chairmen are represented on 
the national level by the chairman of 
recreation. The national chairman 
prepares a suggested recreation pro- 
gram of work for the recreation 
chairmen of the 44,000 local units 
and one for the 52 state chairmen. 
The state chairmen, in addition, pre- 
pare more localized recreation plans 
of work for PTA’s in their own 
states. The local chairmen, in turn, 
with these suggestions and using the 
materials at hand, gear their sup- 
port of recreation programs to local 
conditions. Each neighborhood and 
community has a PTA organized to 
promote recreation. In addition, 
they are backed up by the state con- 
gress and National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. They all pro- 
ceed within the follpwing frame of 
reference : 

1. Informs. The chairmen and their 
committees keep the members of the PTA 
informed on all community recreation 
projects, needs, problems, and opportuni- 


ties; enlist the support of the members if 
and when needed; and attend civic meet- 
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ings that are held in the interest of com- 
munity recreation. 

2. Cooperates. The PTA _ cooperates 
with civic, public service, and social serv- 
ice agencies whose work is related to the 
welfare of children and families. It helps 
initiate the organization of a coordinating 
council or over-all planning body for solv- 
ing problems relating to children, such as 
those in the field of recreation. 

3. Promotes finances. The PTA makes 
known the need for, and assists in obtain- 
ing, sound financing, adequate indoor and 
outdoor facilities, a balanced program, 
qualified trained leaders, and joint plan- 
ning for recreation, 

4. Helps coordinate. The PTA helps to 
find out and solve the problems of school 
and recreation administrators in making 
the school a community center and to de- 
termine what grounds, classrooms, audi- 
torium, and other facilities are available 
after school hours for use of the com- 
munity. 

5. Awareness. The PTA helps develop 
public awareness of the cultural, physical, 
and social value of recreation by interpret- 
ing recreational needs, services, and oppor- 
tunities. 

6. Natural resources. The PTA stresses 
the importance of conserving the natural 
resources of the national parks and na- 
tional forests, special districts, state parks, 
parkways, water resources, and _ state, 
county, and municipal lands, which may 
be designated for recreation. 


7. Legislation, Chairmen review legisla- 
tion and make recommendations to the 
PTA legislative committees on appropriate 
legislation which will enable communities 
to plan, finance, and administrate an ade- 
quate public recreation program. 

8. Leadership. The PTA emphasizes 
the need for employing trained or profes- 
sional recreation directors and to assist in 
the recruitment of qualified staffs. 

9. Volunteers. The PTA _ cooperates 
with a council of social agencies or some 
other representative groups in promoting 
campaigns to recruit and train voluntary 
recreation leaders. 


Ready To Serve 


The members of AAHPER should 
contact PTA’s for support of their 
programs. They are organized from 
the grass roots. Professional groups 
should realize that understanding is 
basic to appreciation and apprecia- 
tion is basic to support. Public sup- 
port for recreation, physical educa- 
tion, health, and athletic programs 
will come only from an interested 
and well-informed public. The PTA 
is structured and has the voice to 
work hand in hand with you in the 
pursuit and achievement of common 
educational objectives. * 


PTA Supports Continuous Health Supervision 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 1956 adopted a 
program encouraging and supporting continuous health supervision of 
children from birth through their school experience. Local PTA groups 
and the national headquarters have worked toward this objective in 
communities throughout the nation. 

To keep children well rather than merely to cure them once they are 
ill has long been recognized by health and medical professions as a 
desirable goal. One of the stumbling blocks to its achievement has been 
the difficulty of reaching parents of well children to convince them that 
periodic visits to the physician and dentist are important. It may not 
be too optimistic to hope that this stumbling block may soon be removed, 
since the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has entered the 
picture with the offer of its cooperation to the health and medical 
profession. The National Congress is urging its state congresses and 
local units all across the country to strive for the continuous health 
supervision of children, from birth through high school, working jointly 
with the appropriate organizations and agencies in their communities. 

That the promotional and educational services of this parent-teacher 
organization can be effective in such a program has already been 
demonstrated in thousands of communities, where the so-called Summer 
Round-Up of children about to enter school for the first time has long 
been an active PTA project. Now it is hoped that parents will become 
equally aware of the need for continued periodic health examinations. 
AAHPER members in the field of health education can be instrumental 
in furthering this worthwhile project. 
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Reading and Physical Education 


Recent research has demonstrated the contributions of physical education 
to the improvement of reading ability of children. This article considers 
how physical education and reading are related and how they may be 

integrated in the development of common skills and understandings. 


N THE early days of the elemen- 

tary school reading was not only 
the most important subject among 
the curriculum offerings in the ele- 
mentary school but also practically 
the only subject. Although reading 
has ceased to be the sole subject for 
study, it has never relinquished its 
place as the most important skill to 
be acquired by elementary school 
children. 

Physical education has not at- 
tained the same stature as reading 
in the elementary school curriculum. 
Nevertheless it has been considered 
by many to be one of the most im- 
portant curriculum areas in contrib- 
uting to total growth and develop- 
ment of children. Physical educa- 
tion as an elementary school curricu- 
lum offering has traveled a strange 
and sometimes uncertain road 
through the years. Throughout the 
ages since the time of early Greek 
culture physical education programs 
for children have been caught be- 
tween mere preparation of the body 
for eventual combat and a recogni- 
tion of the essential unity of mind 
and body in the educative process. 

At the present time, when much 
stress is being placed upon the inter- 
relationship of the various subjects 
in the elementary school curriculum, 
it seems appropriate to examine the 
possibilities of mutual compatibility 


Dr. Humphrey is professor of 
physical education and health educa- 
tion. Author of six college textbooks, 
including Elementary School Physi- 
cal Education, he is a member of the 
Research Quarterly Editorial Board. 
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University of Maryland 


of physical education and other cur- 
riculum areas in elementary educa- 
tion. The primary purpose of this 
discussion is to consider how physical 
education and reading are related 
and how they may be integrated with 
each other in the development of 
common skills and understandings. 
Physical education might well make 
a noteworthy contribution to the 
reading ability of children. 

The theory that there is a high 
degree of relationship between par- 
ticipation in physical education ae- 


tivities and reading is not necessarily, 


one of recent origin, For instance, 
some 250 vears ago, Fénelon (5) is 
reputed to have said, ‘‘I have, seen 
certain children who have learned 
to read while playing.’’ 

More recently, Beaumont and 
Franklin (1) have suggested that 
‘*the kinesthetic sense m the form of 
the feeling that children get through 
their muscles seems to be highly de- 
veloped and it helps some children 
remember words they would take 
much longer to learn by looking at 
or sounding out.”’ 

In a discussion on word percep- 
tion, Vinacke (10) says: ‘* Word per- 
ception depends upon the inter- 
est of the child. Here, or course, is 
a principle of pedagogy too familiar 
to require much elaboration ; namely, 
that a child will learn more easily 
and will remember better if the 
subject-matter is something that he 
is personally involved in. .. So with 
words; children learn and remember 
words pertaining to their own needs 


and interests.’’ Physical education 


subject matter ‘‘is something that 
he is personally involved in.’’ Con- 
sequently, reading that utilizes the 
medium of physical education activ- 
ities as a motivating factor is likely 
to be very appealing to children. 

Dr. Paul McKee, a_ well-known 
authority on the’ subject, has sug- 
gested twelve purposes for reading 
(8). Interestingly enough, one of 
the purposes is expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘‘To help two of his 
playmates learn to play a new game, 
Peter read aloud to them the diree- 
tions for playing the game.’’ 

It has been suggested by Malloy 
(9) in a discussion of a coordinated 
reading program that through the 
alertness of teachers in the special 
fields it is possible to develop se- 
quential learnings in the whole read- 
ing program. In this particular con- 
nection, he mentions the contribution 
that one physical education teacher 
made to reading by writing sports 
words on the scoreboard in the gvm- 
nasium and then presenting verbal 
context clues to the class and having 
someone read the appropriate word 
from the list. 

The foregoing statements and 
others regarding the high degree of 
relationship existing between partic- 
ipation in physical education activ 
ities and improved ability to read 
have been based largely upon theo- 
retical postulation. However, a few 
scientific approaches have been made 
in an attempt to test the hypothesis. 

One of the early more or less scien- 
tific approaches to the integration of 
reading and physical eaucation is a 
study made by Hale (2) with third 
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and fourth grade children. In this 
study, half of the children wrote 
descriptions of selected games they 
had played. The other half read the 
descriptions and, under pupil lead- 
ership, played the games. The 
second group also criticized the game 
descriptions, revising those that were 
incomplete or not clear. It was 
found that a large number needed 
no revision. It was also indicated 
that a high degree of interest of the 
children and teachers was sustained 
throughout and beyond the comple- 
tion of the project. 

A more recent study regarding 
the contributions that physical edu- 
cation can make to reading is one 
made by Humphrey and Moore (4) 
based on the common knowledge that 
to the young child the urge to play 
provides self-motivation. 


Play as Motivation for Learning 


This reseach was designed to ob- 
serve the reactions of six- to eight- 
year-old children when independent 
reading material involves the cur- 
riculum area of physical education. 
Ten games were written with a story 
setting, and 30 teachers, working 
with 54 reading groups of children, 
used and evaluated the stories in 
actual classroom situations. The 
children read the stories and, on the 
Lasis of their reading, organized and 
played the games. Observations by 
the teachers indicated that the game 
stories gave the children opportu- 
nities to practice and maintain skills 
necessary for intelligent reading. 
The teachers also observed that 46 
percent of the children showed ‘‘ex- 
treme’’ interest in the reading and 
24 percent expressed ‘‘ considerable ”’ 
interest. In only 0.3 percent of the 
cases Was “‘‘little or no’’ interest 
shown. 

On the basis of the findings of 
this study and within the limitations 
involved in conducting such an ex- 
periment, the investigators con- 
cluded that the children had a real 
and genuine purpose for reading; 
and to satisfy the’ natural urge to 
play they were interested and read 
to learn a new game. 

In a follow-up of the Humphrey 
and Moore study, Luedeman (7) used 
the same game stories in an attempt 
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to determine the value of the stories 
as independent reading material in 
the school situation. In comparing 
the materials with other independent 
reading for primary level child- 
dren, 64 percent of the teachers 
viewed it as more favorable while 
36 percent compared it less favorably 
with the independent reading ma- 
terials they were using. 


Relationship to Vocabulary 


One of the most recent scientific 
approaches to the study of the in- 
tegration of reading and physical ed- 
ucation is that made by Link (6). 
By employing experimental research 
techniques, she attempted to explore 
the possibilities of integrating physi- 
cal education activities and reading 
vocabulary words with a_ selected 
group of third grade children. The 
procedure used involved the equating 
of two groups of subjects according 
to their scores on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, S-Form, the 
‘*Reading Vocabulary Test’’ from 
the California Achievement Battery, 
and according to their reading group 
level. Thirty subjects were equated 
on a vocabulary test matched pair 
basis in this manner. 

At the beginning and the end of 
a two-week experimental period, the 
subjects were given a reading vocab- 
ulary test on words from their read- 
er. Both the experimental and con- 
trol groups had the same reading 
lessons and the same physical educa- 
tion lessons, but with the experimen- 
tal group the teacher attempted to 
integrate words used in the experi- 
ment as aa part of the physical edu- 
cation lessons. 

As in the case of most vocabulary 
studies, no statistically significant 
differences were found between the 
two groups. However, some interest- 
ing observations were made on the 
basis of percentage of gain and/or 
loss by subjects. For example, 73.3 
percent of the subjects in the experi- 
mental group improved on the second 
vocabulary test, while only 46.6 per- 
cent of the control group improved 
on the second test. 

The results reported in this diseus- 
sion have focused upon the contribu- 
tion that physical education can 
make to reading. It should be recog- 


nized that physical education may 
aid learning in other phases of the 
language arts program, such as 
speaking, writing, and listening, and 
that the contributions of physical 
education are not limited to the vari- 
ous phases of language. It has been 
shown that physical education can 
make vast contributions to all areas 
of the elementary school curriculum, 
including not only language arts, 
but arithmetic, social studies, science, 
and health and safety (3). 

The fact that such mutual com- 
patibility does exist between physi- 
cal education and the other curricu- 
lum areas is of particular impor- 
tance today when elementary educa- 
tion has been ‘‘sputniked’’ into cer- 
tain aspects of curriculum revision. 
In addition to its contribution to 
the physical, social, and emotional 
elements, physical education also has 
a vast and noteworthy contribution 
to make to the intellectual growth 
and development of children. * 
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HE NORFOLK, Virginia, City 
bf School Board employs specialists 
to assist the elementary classroom 
teachers with art, music, speech, and 
physical education. These special- 
ists, known as resource teachers, sup- 
plement, enrich, and strengthen the 
programs in these fields. The resource 
teacher is required to have a bache- 
lor’s degree with a major or minor 
in the specific field in which he is 
employed. 

At departmenial meetings, at- 
tended by resource teachers, the 
director, and assistant director, there 
is an opportunity for preplanning, 
detailed planning, constant 
evaluation. The yearly program and 
specific phases of the program are 
reviewed, using comments and sug- 
gestions from the classroom teachers. 
As a result of this procedure, a basic 
curriculum guide in physical educa- 
tion has been developed (it was re- 
vised in 1958). The guide book 
contains general information and 
explains organization, scheduling, 
and teaching aids; the basic physical 
education curriculum; culminating 
activities; and resource materials. 

The chief functions of the physical 
education resource teacher in ele- 
mentary schools are: 


Preplanning with the classroom teacher. 
The resource teacher meets with each 
school faculty to explain the physi- 
eal education program and the use 
of the guide book early in the school 
year. This is followed by more de- 
tailed information to smaller groups 
and/or to individuals as the year 
progresses. 


Scheduling and organization. Virginia 
state law decrees that each elemen- 
tary school child have a minimum of 
30 minutes of instruction daily in 
and physical education. The physical 
education resource teacher is as- 
signed to each school on the basis of 
one school day for each group of 
eight classes, grades 3 through 7. 

With the principal’s approval, the 
physical education teacher sets up a 
regular schedule for the day or days 
he is assigned to a school. Each class 
in grades 3 through 7 is scheduled for 
30 minutes. The classroom teacher 
uses the same period, if feasible, the 
other four school days when she is 
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responsible for physical education 
instruction. 

Teaching specific activities and con- 
sultation with classroom teachers. The 
classroom teacher is required to be 
present when the resource teacher 
teaches the class. This enables the 
classroom teacher to learn the skills 
and activities so that she may carry 
on the program the other four days 
in a school week. Short consulta- 
tions between the teachers may be 
included in the same period. Inex- 
perienced classroom teachers receive 
additional assistance. 

Frequent conferences with first 
and second grade teachers provide 
guidance on these grade levels. Dem- 
onstrations may be given during 
group conferences or scheduled with 
individual classes. 

Obtaining and issuing equipment. The 
resource teacher is responsible for 


Mrs. Douthit is a teacher in the 
Lindenwood Elementary School. The 
information presented here is a fol- 
low-up of the article by Greyson 
Daughtrey in the April 1957 JOH- 
PER entitled ‘‘How Norfolk Re- 
vitalized Its Program.’’ 


requisitioning and issuing equipment 
in time for seasonal activities. Stress 
is laid upon the proper use and care 
of each kind of equipment. Equip- 
ment worn out or broken in normal 
use is replaced or repaired. Equip- 
ment lost or damaged by misuse 
must be replaced by the class. 


Organizing and promoting special pro- 
grams. The physical education de- 
partment sponsors and organizes 
several annual city-wide activities. 
These activities include swimming 
instruction (fourth grades), volley- 
ball play day (sixth and seventh 
grades), telephonic basketball foul 
shot contest (fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades), city-wide demonstration of 
selected folk dances, track, and field 
events (grades four through seven), 
and demonstrations in the individual 
schools. Activities are organized in 
detail by members of the department 
and coordinated in each school by 
resource teachers. Resource teachers, 
assisted by physical education ma- 
jors from local colleges, officiate in 
competitive events. Kraus-Weber 
Tests of Physical Fitness, given all 
pupils for the past two years, were 
administered by physical education 
resource teachers. 


Public relations. The resource teacher 
is a key person in helping interpret 
the physical education program to 
the public ; they encourage and assist 
local newspapers, radio, and _tele- 
vision in spreading information 
about the program to the communi- 
ty. Parents are invited to assist in 
special programs by providing trans- 
portation and helping with routine 
duties; they are urged to ‘‘come and 
see’’ both the daily program and 
special events. Members of the de- 
partment may explain the program, 
lead discussions, conduct Fun Nights, 
or present demonstrations at PTA 
meetings. The physical education 
department cooperates with the PTA 
and other community organizations 
in programs of bicycle safety, pe- 
destrian safety, safety patrols, and 
after-school canteens. 

The success of the physical educa- 
tion program in the elementary 
school depends upon the cooperation 
between resource teachers and class- 
room teachers. * 
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In 1934 we first camped at Reds 
Meadow in the Sierra, not far from 
the Devil’s Postpile. Only one other 
carload of visitors shared our camp- 
ground. We left camp for a three- 
day knapsack trip past the base of 
the Minarets, encountering nobody 
during our three-day absence. Just 
a few miles from the road we had 
stepped into undisturbed wilderness. 

We returned to Reds Meadow in 
1956. It was the Labor Day week- 
end. The Forest Service by now had 
developed five camp grounds, and 
the roads into the area had been 
vastly improved. We arrived in late 
afternoon and were immediately 
confronted with the problem of find- 
ing a place to spend the night. All 
camp grounds seemed to be full, and 
we drove from one to another in 
company with a group of cars in a 
situation similar to ours. We finally 
found a spot, squeezed in among 
other campers; but at least we could 
erect tents, reach toilet facilities, 
and get water. 

That evening until almost mid- 
night there were cars driving in, 
looking for places to camp. Some, I 
am sure, never found space. 

The next day we took the trail to 
Shadow Lake, which we remembered 
as an isolated jewel set among ma- 
jestic mountains. Now at least 50 
visitors tramped the trails, and we 
passed innumerable fishermen. 


The burgeoning of the family camping 
movement in recent years has brought 
problems of overcrowded camp sites 
and misuse of outdoor areas. There is 
acute need for more recreational land 
and for educating the public in the 
skills and knowledge necessary for a 
wise use of our natural resources and 
enjoyment of living in the outdoors. 


UCH an experience could be 
over and over in na- 
tional and state parks and forests 
and in privately owned camping 
areas in many parts of the country. 
Not only campgrounds accessible by 
car but even wilderness trails and 
canoe routes are at times overcrowd- 
ed. The crowding is, of course, at its 
worst over long weekends and at the 
height of the summer vacation pe- 
riod. 

The growth of family camping 
can be described only as an explo- 
sion. In 1957 alone there was a 16 
percent increase in family camping 
in state parks over the previous 
year. Americans by the hundreds 
of thousands are camping as a means 
of enjoying the out-of-doors, travel- 
ing at low cost, and taking family 
vacations. This great exodus has 
brought with it problems of over- 
crowded campsites, misuse of out- 
door areas, and in some eases frus- 
tration and disappointment to the 
campers themselves because of lack 
of both camping skills and desirable 
camping areas. 


Reasons for the Explosion 


What has caused this burst of en- 
thusiasm for camping? First, there 
is a new demand for outdoor living. 
The children who attended organized 
camps a few years ago and who have 
now grown up are seeking for their 
own families some of the experiences 
that brought them pleasure. Another 
reason is that the increased leisure, 
higher income, and greater mobility 
which characterize today’s living 
make it possible for families to get 
away from home. 

A further contributing factor lies 
in the opportunity offered through 
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camping to do things as a family or 
with small groups of friends. Many 
people feel that through camping 
they may relive some of the experi- 
ences of their ancestors. Moreover, 
for many families, camping offers a 
means of having extended vacations 
which they could not afford if they 
had to pay bills in hotels, motels, and 
restaurants. New equipment, new 
areas, and new information about 
places to visit have all contributed 
to the growing interest. 


Land and Facility Needs 

Many problems accompany the 
growth in family camping. First and 
foremost is the problem of space and 
facilities. Our population experts 
tell us that by 1975 our population 
may exceed 210,000,000. We hardly 
dare to look beyond this date, as 
population in the United States is 
growing at a rate of 1.7 percent a 
year. 

But notice what is happening in 
terms of land use. Since the war, 
the following increases in recreation 
use have taken place :' 


Annual average % 
inerease since war 


National park system 8 
National forests 10 
National wildlife refuges 12 
TVA reservoirs 15 
Corps of Engineers 

reservoirs 28 
State parks 10 
Municipal and county 

parks 4 


The extent of land use is thus ex- 
panding at a rate greatly exceeding 
the rate of population growth. The 
provision of land and facilities has 
not been able to keep up with the de- 
mand and is probably unlikely to do 
so. 

We find ourselves in the curious 
situation of wanting to encourage 
the use of outdoor areas because we 
believe they offer invaluable oppor- 
tunities for the enrichment of the 
lives of people and yet at the same 
time recognizing that the areas now 
available are suffering from heavy 
use. Because of overcrowding, the 
family camper can lose the very 
values ‘he seeks through camping. 


1Marion Clawson, Statistics on Outdoor 
Recreation, Washington, D. C.: Resources 
for the Future, Ine., April, 1958, p. 7. 
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The recent establishment by Con- 
gress of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission is one 
of the hopeful signs that something 
may be done in time to provide our 
needed outdoor areas. This 15-man 
commission is made up of four Sen- 
ators, four Representatives, and 
seven other citizens. Lawrence 
Rockefeller has been appointed 
chairman, and an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 is expected to carry out 
the work of the commission. Al- 
though plans are not yet formulated, 
it is assumed that a study will be 
made on a state-by-state basis of the 
needs for recreational lands. The 
family camping situation will by its 
very nature assume a large part in 
the considerations of the commission. 


Need for Camping Skills 


A second problem that has become 
evident as family camping has bur- 
geoned is the lack of skills and 
knowledge on the part of many 
would-be campers. Families that 
plan to camp are asking such ques- 
tions as: ‘What equipment will we 
need?’’ and ‘‘How do you pitch a 
tent, build a fire, cook outdoors ?’’ 
Many helpful books are written for 
the family camper, but there are 
limitations to the ability to learn 
through reading. Some people can, 
after reading, develop skills by ex- 
perimentation. Many, however, re- 
quire demonstrations or experience 
under guidance. 

Camping clinics are proving to be 
effective answers to the need for 
knowledge and skills. Many colleges 
and universities around the country 
have inaugurated such programs. 
These clinics may be conducted in 
cooperation with equipment manu- 
facturers, who make available their 
latest products for demonstrations of 
cooking, use of tools, and shelter 
construction. 


Need for Campground Listings 


A third problem of family camp- 
ing lies in locating places to go. Sev- 
eral publications listing camp sites 
in public parks and forests and on 
private lands have been prepared. 
Some of the lists include information 
on the number of sites at each camp 
ground, the availability of toilet fa- 


cilities and showers, and interesting 
historical and scientific features of 
the vicinity. 

There is need to expand these pub- 
lications and keep them constantly 
up to date. A few of the guides 
available are listed at the end of this 
article. 


Community Assistance 

Although few communities have 
vet recognized the need for giving 
assistance to those interested in fam- 
ily camping, much could be done. 
The Family Camping Association of 
Milwaukee, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Recreation and 
Adult Education under the leader- 
ship of its outdoor education diree- 
tor, George Wilson, illustrates the 
possibilities. The association has 
nearly 1500 members. Its bi-weekly 
meetings, offering exchanges of in- 
formation, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions, sometimes attract more than 
a thousand members. A springtime 
demonstration and clinic provide in- 
formation on equipment and tech- 
niques, and a bulletin lists and some- 
times evaluates camping areas. The 
newspapers and radio and television 
stations have been extremely cooper- 
ative in publicizing activities of the 
association and disseminating infor- 
mation on family camping. 

There is reason to believe that in 
every community there is a latent 
enthusiasm awaiting the person or 
organization willing to direct it. * 


Helpful Publications 


Campground Guide. Blue Rapids, Kansas: 
Campgrounds Unlimited, Box 96. $1.00. 


Camping Maps, U.S.A. Glenn and Dale 
Rhodes. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: 
Camping Maps, U.S.A., P. O. Box 162. 
$1.95. 

Family Camping and Places To Camp in the 
North Central States. George T. Wilson. 
Milwaukee 5: R. Laacke Co., 1025 W. 
Walnut St. $1.00. 

Let's Go Camping . . . Let's Go Trailering. 
Albert B. Evans. Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia: Trail-R-Club of America, P. O. 
Box 1376. $1.98. 


Our Eastern Playgrounds. Anthony F. Mer- 
rill. New York 18: Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St. 1950. $3.75. 

Sunset Western Campsite Directory. Menlo 
Park, California: Lane Publishing Co. 
$1.00. 


Tent Camper's Guide. Rocky Hill, Con- 
necticut: Outdoor Publishers. $1.00. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 


Dilemma 


ARTHUR L. SMITH 


Great Neck, New York 


CHOOL administrators for many 

years have had the responsibility 
for determining the extent to which 
boys physical education programs in 
grades 7-9 should or should not in- 
clude interscholastie athletics. No 
question arises about the desirability 
of staff, facilities, and equipment 
with which to promote regular phys- 
ical education classes and broad in- 
tramural programs. Assuming the 


existence and success of these essen-, 


tial programs, the question is often 
raised about the school’s responsi- 
bility to provide some type of ad- 
vanced program for the more mature 
and more highly skilled boys. When 
equal competition for these boys 
cannot be found intramurally, an 
examination of interscholastic op- 
portunities is a logical next step. 
The conscientious director of 
physical education is aware, how- 
ever, that in this area he is con- 
fronted with many professional 
opinions, the majority of which in- 
dicate that he should proceed with 
caution. He knows, for instance, 
that the Educational Policies Com- 
mission recommends that ‘‘in junior 
high school there should be no school 
team (in the varsity sense), no 
leagues, no tournaments, no inter- 
school championships.’"* He also 
knows that a Joint Committee Re- 
port of the AAHPER states: ‘‘In- 
terschool competition of a varsity 
‘ 


Mr. Smith is director of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
for the Public Schools of Great Neck. 
He is a past president of his state 
HPER association. 
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pattern and similarly organized 
competition under auspices of other 
community agencies are definitely 
disapproved for children below the 
ninth grade. .. . tackle football (be- 
low the ninth grade) is considered 
undesirable under any conditions.’” 

A careful review of the many re- 
ports and professional opinions on 
the topic will show the director that 
he may move in one of two direc- 
tions: (1) he may determine that 
there shall be no teams for inter- 
scholastic competition organized for 
his junior high schools or (2) he may 
deteriaine that the recommendations 
against junior high interscholastics 
are based on the assumption that 
they cannot operate without falling 
heir to all of the faults that over- 
emphasis has created for many 
senior high and intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs. 

How would a picture of junior 
high school interscholastic team com- 
petition, free of the faults of over- 
emphasis, take shape? Some of its 
highlights might include: 


1. Coaches with understanding of 
junior high school athletic problems 
who will look to the welfare of the 
boys and de-emphasize high pressure 
type tactics 

2. Revision of game rules and 
size of game areas to meet more ade- 
quately junior high school player 
abilities 

3. Limits to the number of games, 
length of periods, and extent of par- 
ticipation for any one player 

4. Establishment of maximum age 
limits as well as procedures for de- 
termining maturity (pubic hair 
growth) of players 

5. Limiting of participation, espe- 
cially in football, to the physiologic- 


ally mature ninth grader, with some 
consideration for the equally ma- 
ture eighth grader 

6. Elimination of cheerleaders 
and the ‘‘do or die’’ type of so- 
called ‘‘school spirit’’ 

7. Elimination of championships, 
trophies, and tournaments 

8. Limiting the ‘‘league’’ concept 
to an informal grouping of neigh- 
boring schools whose representatives 
meet for mutual convenience to 
establish common philosophy and 
procedures 

9. Resistance to attempts from 
senior high schools to use these 
teams as training grounds for the 
future varsity player. 


? 


The, director of physical education 
aud other school administrators have 
an added problem to face. In recent 
years there has been rapid growth of 
highly competitive out-of-school ath- 
letic programs for boys of junior 
high school age. Nonschool agencies 
and organizations, many with com- 
mercial backing, have attracted 
thousands of youngsters, with par- 
ental approval and participation. 
This factor in itself is not necessarily 
a reason for junior high schools to 
move into interscholastic athletic 
programs, but educators who give 
consideration to the philosophy that 
schools should prepare children to 
face life situations will give serious 
thought to these implications before 
rejecting or accepting them. 


New York State Study 

A study of interscholastie athletic 
practices in junior high schools has 
been in process since 1951 by the 
New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association. This study was 
initiated because neither the State 
Education Department nor the Ath- 
letic Association had adopted de- 
tailed procedures for guiding New 
York State’s permissive legislation 
which allows individual school dis- 
tricts to engage in junior high 
school interscholastic athletics if 
they so desire. (Continued next page) 


1School Athletics, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1954, p. 
82. 

2Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children, Washington, D. C.: American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1952, p. 4. 
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In 1954 a committee of the Ath- 
letic Association drew up tentative 
standards for the conduct of foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, wrestling, 
track, and baseball. These stand- 
ards were accepted on a trial basis 
in several areas throughout the state, 
with concentration in the schools of 
Nassau County, Long Island. Foot- 
ball was given special attention. 
Kurt Beyer, chairman of this junior 
high school committee, has recently 
written: ‘‘After three years of ex- 
perimentation, the medical men deal- 
ing directly with these youngsters 
in this controlled program were 
asked to indicate the desirability of 
the tackle football program. Forty- 
seven of the forty-nine doctors in- 
volved approved the football pro- 
gram as it was conducted in these 
sehools.’’* 

In December 1957 the New York 
State Education Department re- 
viewed the report of this junior high 
school committee. In an attempt to 
indicate its opinion to state officials, 
the Nassau County Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents 
adopted the following resolution : 

WHEREAS the Committee on Athletics 
for Boys in Grades 7, 8, and 9 of the New 
York State Public High School Athletic 


Association had made a eareful study of 
inter-scholastie competitive sports, and 


WHEREAS adequate safeguards for the 
eonduet of such sports have been outlined 
in a report of the committee, and 


WHEREAS many districts find that in 
a ‘‘school as life’’ situation there is a clear 
need for such competition, and 


WHEREAS the principle of local auton- 
omy by Boards of Education will be im- 
paired by arbitrary action forbidding such 
sports competition, 


NOW, THEREFORE, we recommend 
that the State Department of Education 
take no action to prevent School Districts 
from continuing or instituting a program 
of competitive sports for boys of Grades 
7, 8, and 9 to meet local needs, when such 
program is carried on with adequate safe- 
guards and approved by the local Board 
of Edueation and Superintendent of 
Schools, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the State Department of Education share 
in the incorporation of such rules and reg- 
ulations as will constitute adequate safe- 
guards for children participating in such 
competitive sports. 


In December 1958 the National 
Conference on Fitness for Second- 


3** Athleties for the Junior High School 
Boy,’’ Journal of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation, Winter Issue, 1958. 
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ary School Youth met in Washing- 
ton, D. C. under the sponsorship of 
the AAHPER. The entire confer- 
ence accepted the following recom- 
mendation which was made after 
full consideration of the educational 
and sociological factors involved : 
The Boys Athletic Committee believes 
that interscholastic sports in grades 7-9, 
when properly organized, can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to youth fitness and 
recommends that proper school authorities 
establish procedures which will allow these 
sports to be carried on with due considera- 
tion for safety, maturity, weight, height 
and speed, intensiveness of competition and 
length of schedule and number of games. 


Thoughtful Procedures Needed 


The foregoing does not represent 
a plea for interscholastic programs 
in all junior high schools. It at- 
tempts, hopefully, to indicate that 
some educators feel these programs 
can be organized in such manner 
that they will make a valuable con- 
tribution to the education of an im- 
portant percentage of our school 
citizens. 

The very fact that careful and de- 
tailed procedures have been estab- 
lished in some communities should 
not be construed as an attempt to 
force the program on all communi- 
ties. Proponents of these procedures, 
in New York State at least, have 
always recognized the right of the 
individual school district to estab- 
lish programs according to local de- 
cision. They do urge that, if this 
junior high athletic program is ac- 
cepted, it be guided by carefully 
conceived procedures which recog- 
nize the fact that successful inter- 
scholastic programs must be based 
on the foundation of physical edu- 
cation classes for all and intra- 
murals for the many. 

The individual director will still 
have his own decision to make. How 
can it be resolved? It can be best 


worked out in the same way that 


most decisions are reached — by dis- 
cussion with his superintendent, 
principals, physical education teach- 
ers, and school physicians, and by 
careful review of the factors in his 
community which affect education. * 


For further facts on this ‘‘dilemma’’ 
see the AAHPER publication Interscholas- 
tic Athletics in Junior High Schools, avail- 
able at 75¢ from AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMVETS Present Award 
To Eisenhower 


Announce Launching Fitness 
Program With AAHPER 


AMVETS presented President 
Kisenhower their Silver Helmet 
Award for World Peace at a Wash- 
ington, D. C., luncheon meeting on 
May 1 and announced to him they 
were launching a long-range fitness 
program in close cooperation with 
OPERATION FITNESS — U.S.A. 


First step by AMVETS is the 
establishment of an annual $2000 
scholarship for the professional 
preparation of a physical educator. 


President Winston E. Burdine 
of AMVETS pledged that his organ- 
ization would cooperate in every way 
possible with AAHPER in its fitness 
efforts. Some excerpts from Bur- 
dine’s presentation to Eisenhower 
follow: 


‘“The future strength, growth, and 
peace of our nation rest in the hands 
of our youth. They must be given 
every opportunity to meet this re- 
sponsibility. . . . Today, on the eve 
of Youth Fitness Week, we accept 
your invitation. AMVETS will make 
youth fitness our number one civic 
project for a number of years. We 
join forces in this work with. the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
whose project OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. was launched this 
year. Our scholarship will be ad- 
ministered in consultation with 
AAHPER-NEA. .. . We intend to 
assist your Council on Youth Fitness 
in all possible ways to help make the 
program a success. We do this with 
the hope that it may be a construc- 
tive and continuing tribute to your 
own efforts for World Peace for we 
must have strong, healthy, and alert 
young men and women to meet the 
challenges that lie ahead.’’ 


Attending the Eisenhower award 
luncheon as special guests of 
AMVETS were Carl A. Troester and 
Louis E. Means of the AAHPER 
headquarters staff. Several members 
of Congress and Cabinet members 
were present among the 700 guests 
for the awards and announcement. 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


A Selected 
Bibliography 
of Books and 

Visual Aids 


Family life education is a broad 
field, and there is an ever increasing 
number of excellent writings in this 
area. A comprehensive bibliography 
would be so long that it would not 
be helpful to those who, beginning 
work in this area, have the greatest 


need. Therefore, this list of selected . 


titles has been prepared to assist the 
beginner in family life education— 
as distinct from home economics. 

It includes general references, as 
well as some which deal more spe- 
cifically with the religious, physio- 
logical, economic, psychological, so- 
ciological, and sex aspects of family 
life education. 


AAHPER Committee for the 
Bibliography on Family Life 
Education 
Linuian B. Davis, chairman, Depart- 


ment of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


Epirn Ewatp, Castleton Teachers Col- 
lege, Castleton, Vermont 


Force, American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York 


Frank B. Haar, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


McHose, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JULIA PRATT, Adelphia College, Garden 
City, New York 


Mary THompson, Board of Education, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland 


Orste THOMPSON, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ADAMS, THEODORE F. Making Your Mar- 
riage Succeed. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 156 p. Presents the 
Christian basis for marriage by success- 
fully combining practical, down-to- 
earth instruction with spiritual idealism. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PuysIcAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. 
Framework For Family Life Education. Strain 
and Eggert. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1956. 117 p. A national 
survey revealed the readiness of the 
country for family life education in the 
schools. Philosophy, teaching tech- 
niques, program planning, and curricu- 
lum designs are discussed in detail. 


AMERICAN MepicaL Association. Sex 
Education Series. Lerrigo and Southard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1955. 
This is a series of five books approved 
by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems In Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Medical Association. Factual material 
is presented simply with appropriate 
diagrams in color and black and white. 
Parents’ Privilege. 47 p. Parents of young 
children will welcome this discussion of 
what to tell their children about anat- 
omy, conception, and birth. 

A Story About You. 43 p. This presents 
the simple facts of birth and growth and 
can be read by (or read to) boys and 
girls aged 9-12. 

What's Happening To Me? 50 p. This an- 
swers simply and factually many ques- 
tions of boys and girls in the junior 
high school years, presenting the basis 
for a sound understanding of sex. It 
discusses the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional changes of adolescence with sug- 
gestions to support the teen-ager in his 
intention to live up to ideals of good 
sex conduct. 

Learning About Love. 47 p. This is pre- 
pared for young people of both sexes 
from 16-20 years of age. It is a straight- 
forward discussion of sound facts of 
and healthy attitudes toward sex and 
marriage. 

Sex Facts and Attitudes. 72 p. This discus- 
sion of the physical and emotional as- 
pects of sex is addressed to all adults 
who have any responsibility for the sex 
education of children or youth. 


SoctaL HyGmpne ASsocta- 


TION. Strengthening Family Life Education in 
Our Schools. Report of the Midwest Project 
on In-Service Education of Teachers. New 
York: the Association, 1955. 185 p. This 
excellent guide for planning a program 
in personal and family living for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools includes 


suggestions for involving the whole com- 
munity. Parallel columns of typical 
questions of students with suggested 
methods and references makes this a 
good resource for teachers. Sex educa- 
tion aspects of family life are integrated 
throughout. 


Baper, Ray E. Marriage and The Family. 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1953. 656 p. A revised edition of 
one of the best texts in the college field 
which presents an up-to-date sociological 
point of view illustrated with materials 
from the current American family life 
seene, It will be helpful to serious stu- 
dents who desire details for research. 


Brester, Livuian L., GrirritaHs, 
LIAM, and Pearce, N. O. Units In Personal 
Health and Human Relations. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1947. 
267 p. A practical resource book of 
teaching units in sex education for kin- 
dergarten through senior high and junior 
college. Illustrations of sample tests, 
suggested activities, and a bibliography 
are given. Materials in these units may 
readily be used in existing courses. 


Bossarb, JAmeEs H. §., and 
NoR STOKER. One Marriage, Two Faiths. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1957. 
180 p. Two sociologists set forth the 
findings of an authoritative study of 
marriage between persons of different 
religious faiths. Also considered are the 
results of “mixed-marriages” occurring 
even within the same faith—Irish and 
Italian Catholics for example—as well 
as much else of current importance. The 
scholarly, practical, and fair approach 
to all sides of the case makes this book 
extremely valuable reading for family 
counselors, parents whose children may 
be considering marrying outside their 
religious faith or other deep allegiances, 
and also for young people themselves. 


BowMaAN, Henry A. Marriage For Mod- 
erns. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954. 526 p. A discussion of prep- 
aration for marriage for college age stu- 
dents. It may be used as a teacher’s 
reference. 

Burgess, E. W.; Wain, P.; and 
Scuutrz, G. Courtship, Engagement and 
Marriage. New York: J. P. Lippincott, 
1954. 444 p. A survey of 1000 engaged 
couples, continuing with 666 of them 
for three to five years after marriage. 
The conclusions show a general change 
in the concept of marriage, the relaxing 
of parental control, and confusion in re- 
gard to sexual conduct of youth. It will 
be of interest to persons of marriage- 
able age, to parents and professional 
workers wuo try to advise young people. 
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Byrp, Ouiver E. Family Life Sourcebook. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1956. 371 p. A condensation of 
400 significant articles on existing re- 
search and experience in the field of 
family life during ten-year period 1945- 
55. Concerned with the health and 
mores of the American family. Con- 
siders data collected and surveys made 
in such areas as courtship, marriage, 
pregnancy, childhood, adolescence, later 
life, and community relationships. 


CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Facts of Life for Children. Adie Suehsdorf, 
editor. New York: Maco Magazine 
Corp., 1954. 96 p. Questions on sex 
asked by children are answered by child 
study experts. It covers each stage of 
development and the illustrations may 
be shared with children. 


Dyer, Dororuy The Family Today. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. 169 p. The 5 units out- 
lined for projects or courses in family 
life education include pre-marriage con- 
siderations, the marriage, the child, so- 
cial and personal functions of the fam- 
ily. 

DuvaLL, EveLyN MILLS, and JOHNSON, 
Joy Duvauu. The Art of Dating. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. 254 p. 
Dr. Duvall, collaborating with her 
daughter, presents 16 delightful chap- 
ters on dating problems and techniques. 
The social-sex implications are sensi- 
tively and sensibly treated throughout. 
Useful for the teenagers and their par- 
ents and teachers who need to under- 
stand modern situations. 


EvELyN M. Facts of Life and 
Love for Teenagers. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1950. 360 p. The seventh 
printing in 1954 gives evidence of the 
popularity of this straightforward book 
on sex. It frankly faces the problems 
of growing up in an honest helpful way. 
The rich and challenging attitude toward 
life and love does much to lift this pres- 
entation above the mere factual level. 


Eckert, RaLtpu G, Sex Attitudes in the 
Home. New York: Association Press, 
1956. 242 p. A frank, dignified discus- 
sion, documented by examples of com- 
mon situations, showing how the sex 
values of children and adolescents can 
be influenced by their parents. 


FISHBEIN, Morris, and Kennepy, R. 
Modern Marriage and Family Living. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
545 p. This integrates the approaches 
of sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
economics, medicine, and biology in a 
unitary science of family living. It pre- 
sents an analysis of both the personal 
and societal aspects of marriage and the 
family. Each of the 37 chapters is writ- 
ten by a specialist and this provides 
comprehensive treatment. Primarily de- 
signed for college students, it will be 
helpful to any adult. 
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Fepper, RutH. You, The Person You Want 
To Be. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957. 224 p. With humor and 
understanding the author considers the 
manifold quandaries of young people. 
Although the book is addressed to the 
young, it will be helpful to teachers 
and parents by giving insight into what 
makes adolescents tick and how to help 
them. 


Force, Evizaperu. Your Family Today & 
Tomorrow. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1955. 398 p. A splendid book for 
all who would consider family living in 
a direct, practical manner. Written in 
a delightful style it contains suggestions 
for discussion, further readings, and 
visual aids. It is a high school text that 
is different. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE. The Wonderful Story 
of How You Were Born. New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1952. 38 p. Story ad- 
dressed to 5- or 6-year-old is well writ- 
ten and profusely illustrated. It may 
be read to the young child or given to 
the older child to read. The author was 
director of the Child Study Association 
for over 25 years and is now special 
consultant, 


Lanpis, Jupson T., and Lanpis, Mary 
G. Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living. 2nd ed. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. 364 p. Written for the senior 
high student. Illustrations and check 
lists with suggested problems and activ- 
ities make this an appealing book. Bib- 
liography and film suggestions at the 
end of each chapter provide help for 
the teacher. 


Le Masrers, EK. Modern Courtship and 
Marriage. New York: The Maemillan Co., 
1957. 619 p. College level text for fam- 
ily life courses. Analyzes the American 
courtship system as a part of modern 
folklore to show social behavior as a 
part of total social organization. Frank- 
ly refreshing, it will be helpful to per- 
sons working with adolescents. 


LEVINE, Mivron I., and SeniGMan, JEAN 
H. The Wonder of Life. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1952. 114 p. A glossary 
of terms and illustrations make this a 
useful reference for teachers though it 
is designed for pre-adolescent and ado- 
lescent children. The book is the out- 
come of informal talks and discussions 
with children over a period of ten years. 


Marerniry CENTER ASSOCIATION, A Baby 
Is Born. New York: The Association, 48 
EK. 92nd St., 1957. 66 p. The physical 
facts of pregnancy, labor, and child- 
birth are told in English, Spanish, and 
French. Illustrations are from the 
famous foetal models by Dr. Dickinson. 


Meap, MarGaretr. Male and Female. New 
York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 1949, 477 p. 
This is an anthropologist’s study of the 
sexes in a changing world. Sections on 
dating customs in America are included. 
The author’s approach and style of writ- 
ing make this very interesting. 


MINNESOTA CoUNCIL ON FAMILY LIFE, 
Family Life Literature and Films. Minneap- 
olis 14: the Council, 1219 University 
Ave., S. E., 1958. 28 p. An annotated 
bibliography prepared for the use of 
the many people aware of need for in- 
formation on marriage and family liv- 
ing. It is not exhaustive but is well 
organized at three levels of study and 
interest. 


Moser, CLARENCE G, Understanding Boys. 
New York: Association Press, 1953. 
190 p. This outlines clearly the way a 
boy develops, telling why he behaves as 
he does, what stages he goes through, 
how parents and community can help 
him. Social, emotional, intellectual, and 
physical growth are described and their 
interrelatedness discussed. 

Moser, CLARENCE G, Understanding Girls. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 
251 p. A readable and helpful account 
of a girl’s development—physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual, social. 


Mupp, Emity HarrsHorne, and Kricu, 
Aron. Man and Wife. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1957. 291 p. Based on a course 
in family attitudes, sexual behavior, and 
marriage counseling organized by the 
Department of Psychiatry of University 
of Pennsylvania, these contributions 
from 17 experts in varied fields offer 
a scholarly approach to the understand- 
ing of the marriage relationship in our 
time. The value of marriage counseling 
is stressed. Of special interest are three 
chapters on Protestant, Jewish, and the 
Catholic points of view about the mean- 
ing within each faith. There is also a 
directory of agencies through which re- 
ferrals for marriage and family counsel- 
ing may be made and, in addition, a 
biblography. 


Novikorr, ALEX. From Head to Foot: Our 
Bodies and How They Work. New York: 
International Publishers, 1946. 96 p. A 
diagrammatic approach to the study of 
various aspects of the human _ body. 
Colorful and attractive format for the 
junior high school student. The lan- 
guage used is designed to catch the at- 
tention of this age group. Sex anatomy 
and physiology is one aspect among 
others which makes the book useful to 
school people and parents who wish to 
deal with the facts of sex not in isola- 
tion but along with consideration of 
other parts of the body. 


PreMBERTON, Lois. The Stork Didn't Bring 
You. New York: Hermitage House, 1948. 
213 p. In a light manner, but without 
frivolity, this book fully answers all 
those questions teenagers are curious 
about, but are too shy to ask. It is a 
straight-forward, intelligent guide for 
today’s young people, written in their 
own vernacular, and will be helpful to 
all who are concerned with youth. 


Prererson, J. A. Education for Marriage. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 429 p. 
A textbook, including case studies and 
the results of research in problem areas, 
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of interest to both unmarried and mar- 
ried college students. The self-analytical 
exercises in appropriate chapters help 
the individual reader relate the material 
to his own attitudes and practices which 
have a bearing on marital adjustment. 


Pikn, JAMES A, If You Marry Outside Your 
Faith, New York: Harper Bros., 1954. 
191 p. By a factual discussion of the 
positions of several religious groups, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic, misconcep- 
tions are cleared. Problems of interfaith 
marriages are discussed and solutions 
proposed. Written by Dean Pike, who 
prior to his ordination practiced and 
taught law, this book will provide sound 
guidance, both religious and legal, for 
those in or contemplating an interfaith 
marriage. 


Harriet F., and Zavin, THEo- 
DORE. Your Marriage and the Law. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1952. 358 p. 
The legal aspects of sex behavior both 
in and out of marriage are discussed. 
This provides important background 
reading for those who teach courses in 
marriage and family living. Need for 
acceptance of responsibility is made 
clear. 


ROANOKE City PuBLic SCHOOLS. A Fem- 
ily Education Resource Guide. Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia: the Schools, 1956. 117 p. This 
guide for family life education lists 


fundamental learnings, offers “how to do’ 


it” ideas, and suggests resources for 
primary, intermediate, and secondary 
teachers. An extensive bibliography of 
books and audio-visual aids is ineluded. 


SCHEINFELD, AMRAN. The Human Heredity 
Handbook. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1956. 256 p. An interesting and 
clear presentation of facts about human 
genetics with their significance to the in- 
dividual and society. One of the best 
available references on the subject for 
the layman. Covers the same area as 
the author’s The New You and Heredity 
(1950) but the material is condensed 
into handbook format to facilitate use. 


SCHEINFELD, AMRAN. Women and Men. 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1952. 300 
p. Presents very clearly the fundamen- 
tal biological and psychological differ- 
ences between men and women. Also 
shows how their distinguishing behavior 
patterns result from these factors com- 
bined with training and environment. 


SevsaM, Miniicent, All About Eggs. New 
York: William R. Seott, 1952. Sequel 
to Egg to Chick. Describes ways in 
which varieties of animals evolve from 
eggs. 

STRAIN, FRANCES Bruce. Being Born. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 
134 p. Illustrations, a list of words and 
their meanings, plus a straight forward 
presentation of the subject of where 
babies come from make this book useful 
for anyone, or it can be read by a child. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The veteran writer is a nationally known 
lecturer and teacher in the field of fam- 
ily life education. 

Strain, Frances B. Teen Days. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946. 
183 p. Written particularly for teen- 
agers, this book considers problems of 
growing up, work, play, dating, and 
real love as well as teen-age physiology. 
The style is clear, outspoken, and friend- 
ly. 

STRANG, RutH. The Adolescent Views Him- 
self. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957. 581 p. Useful background for 
teachers. Chapters “Achieving Physical 
and Sexual Maturity” and “Making a 
Good Adjustment to the Opposite Sex” 
are especially helpful. 


Audio Visual Aids 


This has been prepared to assist 
those who are working in the general 
area of family life education. Many 
other excellent films are available 
for use in presenting specific aspects. 


As Boys Grow, 1957. 20 min., sound, B&W. 
A coach finds boys talking about “grow- 
ing up” and girls. Since the boys show- 
different stages of development the coach 
explains that each person matures at his 
own individual rate. The boys’ questions 
provide the basis for two informal dis- 
cussions of the reproductive systems. 
Clear, simple, non-technical language is 
used with naturalness and good taste. 
This film could be used in the elementary 
school with boys when any one of several 
films on menstruation are being used 
with girls. It is particularly good for 
junior high school boys. Medical Arts 
Production. 


Being Sensible About Sex, 1950. Film strip, 
38 frames. B&W. This explains the de- 
velopment and importance of the sex 
glands and the need for control of sex 
desire. It attempts to help young people 
face the matter of sex and develop an 
attitude toward in which will lead to 
happiness. Society for Visual Education. 


Contidence Because—You Understand Menstru- 
tion, 1955. Film strip, color, plus 12” 
disc, 33Ygrpm. This film strip and re- 
cording dramatizes the healthy attitude 
ot Janet, a young girl who understands 
the physiological basis and purpose of 
menstruation. As she is shown, growing 
trom 12 to 16, other girls should be able 
to identify themselves with her and be 
aided in developing the attitudes of hap- 
piness and self-confidence which charac- 
terize Janet. Personal Products Corp. 

Christopher Recordings on Sex Instruction, 
1952. Album of four 10” 78rpm records 
or one 3344rpm 12” unbreakable vinylite. 
These recordings are intended to help 
parents. They emphasize the wonderful 
role parents play in God’s plan to repro- 
duce the human race. The approach is 
frank, but clearly brings out the beauty 
of the marital relationship. Each record- 


ing runs approximately eight minutes. 
The topics “How Babies Are Born,” 
“Menstruation,” “Problems of Growing 
Boys,” “The Marriage Union” present 
situations in an average home. These 
will be helpful to teachers as well as par- 
ents. The Christophers, 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

Developing Social Maturity, 1951. Film 
strip, 34 frames, BEW. The situations 
developed show that popularity is a 
measure of social maturity only if it re 
sults from genuine interest in the activi 
ties of others. Another measure of ma 
turity is willingness to follow social cus 
tom. Growing up socially means devel- 
oping right habits for all situations. 
McGraw-Hill. 


Heredity and Environment, 1951. 10 min., 
sound, B&W. This shows how heredity 
gives certain basic capabilities, and how 
environment helps to determine the ex- 
tent and direction of these capabilities. 
An overview of culture inheritances, ge- 
netics, environmental influences and their 
inter-relationship is presented. Coronet 
Films. 

Heredity and Pre-Natal Development, 195(. 
21 min., sound, B&W. Traces develop- 
ment of sex cells, fertilization, and fetal 
development until birth, Discusses genes 
and chromosomes and how they transmit 
hereditary factors and how environment 
influences development. MeGraw-Hill. 


How Do You Know /t's Love?, 1951. 14 min., 
sound, B&W. This is suitable for junior 
and senior high school groups who are 
interested in dating. A young couple 
couble-date with the boy’s older brother 
and his girl. They see that they have a 
long way to go to feel a mature love for 
each other, so decide to concentrate on 
having a good time instead of being seri- 
ous. After the date the younger girl dis- 
cusses the question with her mother. 
Coronet. 
How Much Affection?, 1958, 29 min., sound, 
B&W. How much affection should there 
be between a couple that is going 
steady? How far can young people go 
in petting and still stay within the 
bounds of social mores and _ personal 
standards? This film sets the stage for 
discussion of these and related questions 
of importance to young people today. 
McGraw-Hill. 
Human Reproduction, 1950. 20 min., sound, 
B&W. Models and animated drawings 
are used to describe the male and female 
reproductive organs, the process of men- 
struation, and fertilization. The gradual 
development of the human baby is shown 
from early intra-uterine life until birth; 
animated drawings illustrate the me- 
chanies of delivery. The normalcy of re- 
production is stressed. A film strip is 
designed to follow the film with questions 
superimposed on the still pictures. This 
film will serve best senior high school and 
adult groups, although with wise guid- 
ance it can be used with younger people. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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New Twist 
Camping 


ERIC HUGHES 


and 


EVERETT W. WOODWARD 


Seattle, Washington 


UTDOOR LEARNING took 
on a new twist in the North- 
west when gym camping became a 
unique feature of Highline’s School 
District program of education in the 
out-of-doors. Before the two-week 
camp came to a close the new twist 
became a full and even a double- 
twist for many campers. As you 
might guess, the sport of gymnastics 
was the featured activity. 

Nestled in the foothills of the 
beautiful Cascades, 40 miles east of 
Seattle, Gym Kamp provided a nat- 
ural, picturesque setting in which 
both boys and girls took part in a 
concentrated program of gymnastics. 
Where else could the objectives of 
gymnastics be more adequately 
achieved than in the fir-scented 
shade of this giant, evergreen gym- 
nasium? The desire for physical fit- 
ness was a natural sequel to life in 
this forest environment. The sur- 


rounding rugged country seemed to 
inspire in the campers an urge to 
develop the physical qualities of 
strength, balance, and muscular en- 
In nature was found the 


durance. 


elements of courage, grace, poise, 
agility, and flexibility which en- 
couraged the development of similar 
qualities in the young gymnasts. 
Reaching skyward, tthe tall Douglas 
fir set an example of good posture 
for the boys and girls to simulate. 
Inspiration for starting the first 
gymnastic camp came from Coach 
Charlie Pond of the University 
of Illinois. After reading about 
‘*Pond’s Summer Palaestrum’’ in 
The Modern Gymnast magazine, the 
Highline gym coach, Ev Woodward, 
became interested in the idea of 
gym camping. At about the same 
time, the Associated Students of 
Highline High School purchased 
Camp Waskowitz to facilitate the 
outdoor education program. The 
facilities on the site were four bar- 
rack-type buildings containing 250 
bunks, a dining hall, an administra- 
tion building, a staff barracks, a di- 
rector’s cottage, a combination stor- 
age and game building, a recreation 
hall with fireplace, a large audito- 
rium, a playfield, a cook-out area, an 
outdoor chapel, a campfire area, and 
a large L-shaped swimming pool. 
The purchase of this very ade- 
quate camp site was the spark need- 
ed to ignite the gym camp idea into 
a reality. Jack Mackenroth, coordi- 
nator of health and physical educa- 
tion for the Highline Public Schools, 
served as camp director, and Eric 
Hughes, gymnastic coach at the Uni- 


Dr. Hughes is assistant professor 
of men’s physical education and 
gymnastic coach at the University of 
Washington. Mr. Woodward is now 
an instructor at Seattle University. 


versity of Washington, was program 
director. A series of planning ses- 
sions resulted in the formulation of 
the program for the first Highline 
Gym Kamp. 

The two-week camp was planned 
for both boys and girls eight years 
of age and older. The daily sched- 
ule was instructional rather than 
recreational in nature. Six one-hour 
classes were held each day for three 
levels of ability—beginner, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. 

All activities were offered on an 
elective basis. However, campers 
were encouraged to select a wide 
range of activities. No one was per- 
mitted to take more than two hours 
of the same activity or to take swim- 
ming for two consecutive hours. 

The boys apparatus area was lo- 
cated under tall Douglas fir trees. 
The ground in this area was covered 
with three or four inches of sawdust 
on which the mats were laid. Two 
sets of rings and one climbing rope 
were suspended from a beam be- 
tween two trees. Overhead spotting 
belts were installed over most of the 
heavy gymnastic apparatus which 
included two horizontal bars, a set 
of parallel bars and a side horse. 

The girls apparatus area was lo- 
cated on a small level area a few 
feet from the bank of the Sno- 
qualmie River. This area was shaded 
by both alder and maple trees. The 
girls equipment included a set of 
uneven parallel bars, a_ balance 
beam, and a vaulting horse. 

Except for apparatus work, all 
classes were conducted coeducation- 
ally. Trampolining was undoubted- 
ly the most popular activity. The 
four trampolines were located adja- 
cent to the boys apparatus area 
under trees from which overhead 
spotting equipment was suspended. 
With the aid of this device and a 
twisting-belt, the instructor was able 
to keep the performer under control 
while he or she was learning compli- 
cated trampoline skills. 


Tumbling, pyramid building, box 
horse vaulting, and handbalancing 
classes were conducted in the shade 
of the recreation building. The 
nearby softball field provided a 
grassy area for free calisthenics or 
free exercise. Tumbling and free 
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calisthenics were stressed because 
these activities may be continued 
throughout the year when other 
equipment is not available. 

Swimming was a very popular 
activity because of the unusually 
warm weather. Beginner, inter- 
mediate, and advanced swimming 
skills were taught and awards issued 
to those who met Red Cross stand- 
ards. Synchronized swimming, life 
saving, and diving were also taught. 
Because of the similarity between 
diving and gymnastics, diving was 
one of the most popular activities. 
In addition to aquatic instruction 
each camper was permitted one rec- 
reational swimming period. 

In order to provide a few less 
vigorous activities and add variety, 
archery and forest survival classes 
were included in the schedule. 


Personalized Instruction 

A very adequate staff made it pos- 
sible to keep classes small and assure 
personalized instruction. The 50 
campers were divided into groups of 
ten or less, and each class was as- 
signed a head instructor and either 
a senior 6r junior assistant. The head 
instructors were gymnastic coaches 
or physical education teachers, 
from the Seattle area with the ex- 
ception of Bud Marquette of Los 
Angeles, who coordinated the girls’ 
apparatus work. 

Senior assistants were college stu- 
dents who received academic credit 
for the experience of teaching and 
counseling. The junior assistants 
were high school boys and girls who 
were awarded scholarships to the 
camp in exchange for three or four 
hours of work each day. 

A registered nurse was a full-time 
member of the staff. By taking care 
of the usual camp ailments and the 
sore hands resulting from the bar 
work she contributed greatly to the 
morale of the campers. Additional 
medical assistance was volunteered 
by a practicing physician, who had 
been a gymnast. 

Aside from the regular class rou- 
tine, many special activities were 
conducted during the day which pro- 
vided variety for the campers. Some 
went on day or overnight hikes to 
nearby points of interest; the choice 
trip was to conquer to well-known 
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peak or ‘‘haystack’’ of 5000-foot Mt. 
Si. For lowland lovers, trout fishing 
provided both diversion and in some 
cases a hearty breakfast. 

Sunday was a day of relaxation. 
In the morning, worship services 
were held in the camp chapel. 
Campers looked forward to recrea- 
tional swimming and visiting with 
their parents after lunch. The cli- 
max of the day for both parents and 
campers was a demonstration of 
newly acquired skills by individuals 
and class groups. 

The evening hours were devoted 
to social activities and entertain- 
ment. Many enjoyable evenings were 
spent around the campfire—singing, 
presenting skits, and toasting marsh- 
mallows and wieners. Campers also 
participated enthusiastically in other 
activities such as softball, square 
dancing, a water show, and a scav- 
enger hunt. 

Instructional and competitive gym- 
nastic films, as well as being enter- 
taining, stimulated the aspirations 
of the young gymnasts. A special 
feature was an evening variety show 
presented by the campers and visit- 
ing professional entertainers. The 
program included juggling, hand- 
balancing, adagio, and comedy 
tumbling. 


Gymnastic Meet as the Climax 

A gymnastic meet was held on the 
last full day of camp activity. It was 
used as an incentive, a goal toward 
which campers could work. All 
campers were encouraged to develop 
competitive routines in one or more 
events and to compete in either the 
beginner, intermediate, or advanced 
competition. Boys and girls com- 
peted separately. This gave a greater 
number of campers an opportunity 
to gain recognition. 

The final evening program in- 
cluded an awards ceremony around 
the campfire. The results of the com- 
petition were withheld until this pro- 
gram to provide a grand climax to a 
successful and exciting two weeks. 

The evaluation sessions following 
the camp showed that the staff was 
unanimous in considering the ven- 
ture a success. Although the first 
will always be remembered, there 
will be future Gym Kamps for High- 
line’s summer camp program. * 


The daily schedule at the Gym Kamp 
was instructional in nature, with six 
one-hour classes for three levels of 
ability. Girls apparatus equipment in- 
cluded a set of uneven parallel bars 
(above) and a balance beam (below). 


AW 
All classes except apparatus work were 
coeducational. Campers were encour- 
aged to elect a wide range of activities, 
and first in popularity was trampolin- 
ing (below). Free calisthenics and free 
exercises (see opposite page) were 


performed against the evergreen back- 
ground of towering Douglas fir trees. 
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HE development of specific abil- 

ities in physical activities too 
often has been a source of confusion 
to physical educators. Many pro- 
grams reflect the philosophy thai 
the development of skills in physical 
education is the most important, if 
not the only, objective in mind. 
Other programs are conscious of the 
development of such abilities only 
to the extent that they lead to broad- 
er and more general accomplish- 
ments. 

The relationship that exists be- 
tween the development of skill and 
accomplishments in other physical 
education objectives is too often ig- 
nored or not recognized. Program 
planners who set their sights on 
goals that are extrinsic to physical 
activity, and particularly extrinsic 
to the development of skills in these 
activities, are failing to utilize basic 
tools of the profession. 

There are many valid reasons why 
the development of skill in physical 


education activities is essential. 
Among the most important ones 
are: 


1. The development of skill is an im- 
mediate and understandable goal to the 
participant. 

2. Progress in skill development is par- 
alleled by inereased desire to learn. 

3. Progress in skill development enables 
the participant to engage in the more diffi- 
eult activities which offer more challenge 
from the physieal, mental, and social 
aspect. 

4. The ability to master and use a set 
pattern of response is the immediate goal 
of most subjects in the curriculum. De- 
veloping skill is the foundation for build- 
ing this kind of pattern response in physi- 
eal education and therefore follows the 
sound educational approach found in other 
subject areas. 

5. Performance abilities in physical edu 
cation activities provide a framework that 
enables the teacher to determine progress 
and justify the program results in terms 
easily understood by the parent and the 
administrator, 


The very nature of the tools avail- 
able to physical educators demands 
concentrated attention to skill de- 
velopment if maximum efficiency of 


kill Development — 


Essential Objective 


WILLIAM H. SOLLEY 


C. FRAZIER DAMRON 


University of Florida 


the teaching and learning process 
is to be realized. 


Three Levels of Learning 


Current programs in physical edu- 
cation reflect three philosophical 
levels in the learning of skills and 
abilities in physical activities. These 
levels have been named recreational, 
p-dagogica!, and pattern of life. 


Recreational Level. Entry into the 
physical education program is made 
most often at the recreational level. 
Few students enter this level with 
high degrees of skill, although in the 
later school years some may do so. 
Most of them have some likes and 
dislikes regarding play based on ex- 
periences outside the program. Em- 
phasis at this level is placed on par- 
ticipation with skill development 
being of secondary importance. 
The teacher’s major responsibili- 
ties include organizing students into 
play groups, maintaining order, car- 
ing for play areas and equipment, 
and supervising activities in prog- 
ress. Democratic procedures in such 
matters as the selection of activities 
and the selection of fellow  partici- 
pants may vary considerably at the 
will of the teacher. Instruction in 
rules, strategy, and skills is limited 


to that needed to enable the student 
to participate with reasonable suc- 
cess. Strong likes and dislikes for 
play and for particular activities 
often develop in this type of pro- 
gram. 


Pedagogical Level. A desire to fur- 
ther develop skills in physical edu- 
cation activities necessitates move- 
ment from the recreational to the 
pedagogical level at the earliest pos- 
sible time. This does not de-empha- 
size the need or desirability of de- 
veloping more complex and longer 
lasting social, mental, and physical 
traits. Achievement in these traits 
should be somewhat proportionate 
to achievement in skill. 

Successful accomplishments at 
this level demand the same quality 
of teaching as in other subject areas. 
Goals must be clearly defined and 
must be accepted as ends to which 
all teaching is directed. Continuous 
evaluation must be employed so that 
all concerned may know the status 
of the pupil in relation to these 
voals. 

The program of activities must be 
selected to afford ample time for 
learning and retaining individual 
skills. Democratic procedures in the 
selection of activities and in group 


Accomplishment of goals in physical education is dependent on the 
emphasis placed on skill development. Three philosophical approaches 
to the development of skill are explained here—the recreational, with 
emphasis on participation; the pedagogical, with emphasis on 
instruction; and the pattern of life, with emphasis on habit formation. 
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processes within the class should be 
used whenever possible, but never 
at the expense of pupil progress. 
Teaching methods and _ techniques 
should be selected with the thought 
of making full use of factors con- 
tributing to improved learning. 

It is at this level that the student 
is taught the how, when, and why of 
physical education skills. Attitudes 
and appreciations that influence all 
subsequent participation will de- 
velop simultaneously with skill. 


Pattern of Life Level. The pattern 
of life level is a natural outgrowth 
of the pedagogical level. The stu- 
dent already has a foundation of 
skills, combined with a knowledge of 
and appreciation for their value in 
life, but these skills have not been 
practiced to the extent that per- 
formance of them is habitual. Op- 
portunity has been limited in the 
development of the strong attitudes 
and ideals that will form the incen- 
tive for participation in physical ed- 
ucation activities for the remainder 
of his life. This level therefore in- 
volves emphasis on the development 
of habits of performance and of 
sufficient insight into the utilization 
of these skills in game situations. 
The development of lifelong atti- 
tudes, ideals, and interests regarding 
participation is also a major con- 
cern. 

Habit development for successful 
skill performance cannot be over- 
emphasized. Skills must be practiced 
and repracticed for maintenance and 
reinforcement of habitual perform- 
ance. Those who must pay heed to 
the small elements within a particu- 
lar skill have little time for major 
issues such as strategy. When stu- 
dents have learned basic skills to 
the point of habitual performance 
in physical education activities, the 
elements of wits, or strategy, can be 
added. This, to a large extent, fla- 


Both Dr. Solley and Dr. Damron 
are associate professors of physical 
education, with responsibilities for 
research training. Dr. Damron is 
also in charge of the safety and 
driver education program and health 
courses. Dr. Solley’s assignments in- 
clude the undergraduate profession- 
al training in physical education. 
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vors the activity so that the partici- 
pant wishes to play it again. 

The role of teaching becomes one 
of guidance at the pattern of life 
level. The preceding level of learn- 
ing was devoted primarily to the 
development of a wide variety of 
skills in all classes of physical edu- 
cation activities. The goal for this 
level, by contrast, is to guide stu- 
dents to select from this repertory 
of skills a limited number of activi- 
ties with a view to achieving a much 
higher level of proficiency. All stu- 
dents neither need nor desire the 
same activities at this stage of de- 
velopment. Several activities will be 
engaged in simultaneously by differ- 
ent participants in a given physical 
education period. 

Since fewer activities are engaged 
in for longer periods of time, the 
development of habits of perform- 
ance and insight into their use 
should be made considerably easier. 
By the same token, stronger atti- 
tudes and ideals concerning partici- 
pation in these chosen activities on 
a leisure-time basis can be developed. 

The success of participation at 
this level is dependent on the incen- 
tives, desires, drives, and self-propul- 
sion of the student. Suecess of reg- 
ular participation in physical edu- 
cation activities in later life is also 
dependent on these factors. The pat- 
tern of life level is a laboratory in 
which the student is given the op- 
portunity to participate in whole- 
some physical education activities 
under conditions to those which will 
exist in the years following gradua- 
tion from school. 


Implications 


In a day when all areas of the 
school program are being closely 
scrutinized by the public, those 
physical education programs which 
reach only as far as the recreational 
level of skill development must give 
way to concrete programs that can 
be justified from the standpoint of 
life implications. The relative con- 
tribution of physical education to 
the individual may be measured in 
terms of immediate contributions as 
progression is made from the recrea- 
tional to the pedagogical to the pat- 
tern of life level. 


Another quite logical type of 
evaluation can be made in terms of 
the program’s lifelong contributions 
to the individual. Considering the 
relatively small proportion of time 
spent in a school physical education 
program to the average life expec- 
tancy, the importance of aiming the 
entire skill development program at 
the pattern of life level is self-evi- 
dent. 

Categorizing the development of 
skill into three different types of 
physical education programs has 
important implications to the teach- 
er and to the administrator. Among 
them are: 


1. The tools for all three levels of 
learning are the same except for 
limitations placed on their use by 
maturation and experience. 

2. Entry into the physical educa- 
tion program at the lower elemen- 
tary school level should be made at 
the recreational level. The nature 
of the child in these grades demands 
low organization types of activities, 
freedom of choice of activities, and 
the teaching techniques most appro- 
priate to this level of learning. 

3. Accomplishments in activity 
skills at the recreational level are 
relatively unplanned and _ haphaz- 
ard; at the pedagogical level, spe- 
cifically planned and somewhat tem- 
porary; and at the pattern of life 
level, student dominated and more 
or less permanent. The ability to 
utilize skill in contributing to the 
lifelong physical, social, and psycho- 
logical well-being of an individual 
depends to a large extent upon the 
selection and utilization of the ap- 
propriate level of learning in the 
physical education program. Maxi- 
mum contributions cannot be ex- 
pected unless considerable attention 
is given to both the pedagogical and 
the pattern of life levels. 

4. Successful teaching and super- 
vision at the three levels of learning 
require different competencies at 
each level. Duties include those of 
supervision of activities at the rec- 
reational level, teaching at the peda- 
gogical level, and guidance at the 
pattern of life level. 

5. The size of the physical educa- 
tion class is an important element 
in the selection of the level of learn- 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers & Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


INTERNATIONAL 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 


PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 
Club 


L 


SIMPLE .. .« because you only need this one club for every 


shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn ard become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL . . . easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL .. . .« now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED .. . . it’s durable and precision made 


for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


GOLF PRODUCTS 


406 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL 


A difference in durability—16 points of 
direct support to the perimeter frame, 
ROUND steel tubing, proven to give the 
greatest possible frame strength. 


A difference is safety—Four separate leg 
sections mean the only trampolin with 
REALLY all-clear understructure. 


A difference in performance—steel 
springs or rubber cables, nylon web beds, 
specially woven and with extra stitching 
... AND the famous Quick Turn Ad- 
juster for precise bed tension. 


Check these and other Gym Master ex- 
clusive features and you'll agree— 


Gym Master is built better 
where it counts most! 


THE VARSITY 6 ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed 
9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 


THE JUMBO 7 ft. x 14 ft. nylon web bed 
10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


Write today for complete information 


YOU BET THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


in Trampolins!... 
The difference is 


Gym Marr 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


ing to be employed at a particular 
time. Assuming adequate facilities 
and equipment, a single teacher 
could successfully supervise a large 
number of students if the program 
utilized the recreational approach. 
On the other hand, the pedagogical 
level demands relatively smaller 
numbers of students per teacher. 
The pattern of life approach to skill 
learning enables the teacher to suc- 
cessfully guide a relatively large 
number of students per class, al- 
though probably not as many as 
could be cared for at the recreation- 
al level. The specific number of stu- 
dents in each case would depend 
partially on the activities within the 
program. 

6. Facilities and equipment of 
the physical education department 
must be made available to students 
as often as possible outside regularly 
scheduled classes if the goals of the 
pattern of life level are to be met. 
Interscholastic athletics provide op- 
portunities for a minority of stu- 
dents to reach high levels of accom- 
plishment in many sports. Intra- 
mural sports afford many other op- 
portunities. Yet the needs of all 
students in the physical education 
program at the pattern of life level 
cannot be met adequately unless the 
family, the school, and the commu- 
nity provide all students equal 
chance to participate in physical ac- 
tivities of their choice on a leisure- 
time basis. Free play is the core of 
the pattern of life level of learning. 
Even with the best of instruction in 
the physical education program, 
school time will never permit ade- 
quate fulfiliment of such needs. 


Develop the Individual 

To develop a high level of skill in 
a physical education activity is to 
increase the ability of the individual 
to lead a wholesome and enjoyable 
life. To practice these skills to the 
point of habit formation increases 
the probability of the subsequent use 
of these skills. Teaching physical 
education with the goal of develop- 
ing the individual to optimal accom- 
plishments in the physical, social, 
and mental aspects of life through 
the development of skills in physical 
activity is the most logical direction 
for the program to follow. * 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


GENERAL INTEREST 


The Education of Women—Signs for the Future. 
Opal D. David. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Edueation, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. 1959. 154 p. $2.00. 
The Conference on the Present Status 
and Prospective Trends on the Educa- 
tion of Women, sponsored by the Amer- 
iean Council on Education, was held at 
Rye, New York, in October 1957. This 
volume gives important excerpts of 
twelve papers presented by leading re- 
searchers. Complete biographical refer- 
ences cited in all of these papers are in- 
eluded as well as summaries of the 
pertinent discussion of the papers. 


The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives. 
Official Report of the Second Bowling 
Green Conference. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, 1958. 
399 p. $3.25. The Second Bowling Green 
Conference Report indicates one ap- 
proach to a cooperative attack upon the 
problems of teacher education. It sug- 
gests a basie organizational procedure, 
and plans for implementing the next- 
step procedures and it provides infor- 
mation and viewpoints about teacher 
educators. 

The report proposes that, through 
development of new perspectives in the 
education of teachers, educators them- 
selves can effect needed reforms in edu- 
cation and can achieve the quality of 
education dictated by new times and 
new tasks. 


Introduction to Educational Research. Carter 
V. Good. New York 1: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St. 1959. 
424 p. $5.00. This text is designed for 
field workers, graduate students, and 
seniors in the undergraduate college. It 
discusses the characteristics of scientific 
research, problems and hypothesis, and 
key resource materials. History and 
historiography, deseriptive-survey stud- 
ies, developmental and growth studies, 
clinical and ease studies, experimental 
designs, and the technical report and 
communication are examined and re- 
viewed. 


Getting Down to Cases. Robert L. Bracken- 
bury. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 1959. 222 p. 
$4.00. In this book, the author uses a 
“problems” approach to educational 
philosophy. He introduces specific prob- 
lematie situations which are developed 
to represent one or more of the crucial 
issues in education today; after they are 
described, the basic issues are clearly 
identified. Alternate philosophical solu- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tions are then offered, and the assump- 
tions underlying these solutions are dis- 
cussed and evaluated. 

This volume should accomplish much 
toward motivating a wider and deeper 
interest in educational philosophy, aid- 
ing students to develop an awareness of 
the importance of this topic to teacher 
preparation, stimulating the formation 
and growth of basic philosophical con- 
cepts in the reader. 


Curriculum Consultants at Work. Marcella 
R. Lawler. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1958. 212 p. $3.75. The au- 
thor presents a study of the factors that 
facilitate or impede the curriculum con- 
sultant’s work with teachers and instrue- 
tional leaders in improving the school 
program. The discourse is based on in- 
formation obtained directly from the 
consultants and school personnel in- 
volved in seven cooperative curriculum 
studies. The four major ways in which 
consultants work are analyzed, and 
eight important functions of central 
office leadership are described. 

Those concerned with curriculum im- 
provement will find helpful information 
for developing skills in working with 
individuals, groups, and total school 
staffs and in assessing leadership prog- 
ress in cooperative curriculum study. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Services for Children with Epilepsy. Ameri- 
ean Public Health Assoc. New York 19: 
the Association, 1790 Broadway. 1958. 
124 p. $1.50. This guide brings together 
current knowledge about the disease with 
special emphasis on causes and preven- 
tion, case finding, diagnosis and plan- 
ning for care, treatment and manage- 
ment, special services and facilities, or- 
ganization of community resources, re- 
search and program evaluation. 


Health for Better Living on Your Own. Grace 
T. Hallock and Ross L. Allen. New 
York: Ginn and Company. 1959. 352 p. 
$2.68. This text is a part of a health 
education series and is written for the 
eighth grade level. The content is pre- 
sented largely from the point of view 
of the student, facing problems of grow- 
ing into physical, mental, and emotional 
maturity. The book is interestingly 
written, with many excellent illustra- 
tions, figures, and color plates, and is or- 
ganized in nine unit areas or chapters: 
“Your New Look,’ “On the Road to 
Mental Maturity,” “Toward Emotional 
and Social Maturity,” “A Likable Per- 
sonality,” “Keeping Alive and Well 
Nourished,” “Helping Conquer Disease,” 
“Being Intelligent About Health Prob- 


lems,” “Living in the Family,” and 
“Living in the Country.” Health edu- 
cation teachers will find this book a 
welcome addition at this grade level as 
a basic health text. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Casey's Redemption. 1st ed. Burgess W. 
Fitzpatrick. New York 17: Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave. 1959. 
40 p. $2.00. A baseball story which is 
a sequel to the poem “Casey at the Bat.” 
It is an interesting and exciting story 
of youth and America’s great summer 
pastime. 


Verdict of the Scoreboard. ist ed. Ade 
Christenson. New York 17: The Ameri- 
can Press, 489 Fifth Ave. 1959. 190 p. 
$3.00. A study of the values and prac- 
tices underlying college athletics today. 
The author’s evaluation is incisive and 
sharply worded, yet his purpose is more 
far-reaching than mere criticism. He 
feels athletics can make a priceless con- 
tribution to a boy, to an institution, but 
the contribution can be made only if 
college athletics recovers something it 
has lost—integrity. The author comes 
up with a solution to the athletic dilem- 
ma. 


Physiology of Exercise. 3rd ed. Laurence 
E. Morehouse and Augustus J. Miller. 
St. Louis 3: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1959. 349 p. $4.75. 
This book provides the necessary physi- 
ological background for an understand- 
ing of the response of the body to ex- 
ercise. An extensive revision has been 
made in this edition, mainly because of 
the rapid advances in physiological 
knowledge made possible by recent de- 
velopments in electronic, biochemical, 
and photographic instruments of re- 
search. The references are mainly 
either to monographs and reviews or to 
original papers dealing with contro- 
versial topies or recent advances. 
Report on the Third International Congress on 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls and 
Women, London, England, July 1957. Now 
available from AAHPER, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 43 p. $1.00. 
(Please enclose payment with order.) 
AAHPER has secured 200 copies for 
distribution in this country. The report 
will be of great interest to all physical 
educators who are interested in inter- 
national relations, particularly since the 
4th Congress will be held in this country 
in 1961. 


Modified Game Volleyball Scorebook. The 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
Wash. 6, D.C.: the Division, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. 1959. 48 p. 50¢. The former 
DGWS scorebook for the eight-player 
volleyball game has been reprinted un- 
der the new title as indicated above. This 
scorebook has been reprinted at the re- 
quest of teachers who wish to use the 
modified game which provides for a game 
consisting of two 15-minute halves. 
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BOB RICHARDS| 


THE HEART OF A 


Bob Richards 
shows what it 
takes to win in 
the Olympics, 
and in life. He 
tells inspiring stories of the 
winners . . . Roger Ban- 
nister, Bob Mathias, Gil 
Dodds, Babe Didrikson, 
Carl Erskine . . . and the 
losers, too. This exciting 
sports book will help you 
and your young people re- 
late your athletic program to 
its wider framework of char- 
acter building and prepara- 
tion for life. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New Rules and Guides 
for Women’s Sports 
Available This Summer 


During the summer months the 
Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports will have ready for distri- 
bution the new Aquatics Guide, Vol- 
leyball Guide, Winter Sports and 
Outing Activities Guide, and Bas- 
ketball Guide. 


To prevent delay in shipment, 
check below for the publications to 
be sent to you when published. 
Return today! 


Aquatics Guide (1959-61). 
Ready in July. 75¢ 
Volleyball Guide (1959-61). 
Ready in July. 75¢ 
Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide (1959-60). 
Ready in July. 75¢ 
Basketball Guide (1959-60), 
with rules. Ready in August. 
75¢ 
Basketball Rules (1959-61), 
reprint. Ready in August. 
25¢ 
Order from: DGWS 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Social Changes cnd Sports. Report of the 
DGWS-NAPECW National Conference. 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Edueation, and Recreation. Wash. 6, 
D.C.: the Association, 1201-16th St., 
N.W. 1959. 128 p. $2.00. The papers 
of the consultants to the conference from 
other disciplines (economics, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, growth and de- 
velopment are published in this report. 
These papers provide excellent back- 
ground to an inter-disciplinary approach 
to curriculum planning. The reports of 
three types of discussion groups (hetero- 
geneous, area of interest, and age level 
concerned) on implications for program 
planning on sports are also presented. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Social Games for Recreation. 2nd ed. Eve- 
lyne Borst and Elmer D. Mitchell. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 348 p. $5.50. This book 
describes over 700 games for social ree- 
reation programs. It is both a textbook 
for recreation and physical education 
students pursuing courses in games and 
play activities and a source-book for 
recreation and playground directors, 
camp counselors, club and church lead- 
ers, social agency workers, classroom 
teachers, and parents searching for new 
ideas for a game, picnic, or party get- 
together. Part One presents social activ- 
ities for indoors. Part Two contains de- 
tailed instructions for arranging and 
conducting ten theme parties and rota- 
tive parties, with appropriate games, 
and Part Three. is devoted to social 
games for outdoor play at pienie 
grounds and playground and camp sites. 
Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. 
F. Ivan Nye. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1958. 168 p. $4.95. Including 
both deseriptive and analytical material 
on parent-child relationships, this book 
treats delinquent behavior as a variable 
rather than as an attribute. It frees the 
analysis of delinquency from certain 
biases usually related to socio-economic 
level and family structure. At points, 
the author challenges previous research 
based on reform-school populations or 
on court records. 


Decentralized Camping, A Handbook. Lois 
Goodrich. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1959. 256 p. $4.75. 
The director of Trail Blazer Camps re- 
ports from her extensive experience to 
provide this guide for those who are 
wondering about what kind of camp to 
start. Here is the basic information that 
can provide short cuts and avoid pitfalls. 
Within an educationally sound frame- 
work, this handbook shows how to con- 
duct small-unit camping, telling how the 
decentralized camp can be administered, 
how staff is selected and trained, how 
health and safety are insured, how 
campers and parents are prepared, how 
small-group camp living develops, how 
programming gets under way and 
grows. 


Program in Girl Scout Camping. Janet E. 
Tobitt. New York 22: Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 830 3rd Ave. 1959. 277 p. Illus. 
$1.50. Detailed, complete, and up-to-the- 
minute, this book covers all aspects of 
camp programing. It contains much 
general camping “know-how” which 
should prove most helpful to persons 
working in, or interested in, outdoor 
camping, counseling, or recreation fields. 
An extensive appendix presents practi- 
cal information on camp living through 
instructions and illustrations. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 
The Modern Boy's Book of Achievement. 
“British.” Erie Leyland, editor. Dis- 
tributed by Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, New York. 1959. 128 p. 
$3.25. 
New Barbecue Cookbook. Jim Beard. New 
York 22: Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave. 1958. 128 p. Illus. $2.95. 
Vacations Abroad. Courses, Study Tours, 
Work Camps. United National Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 1959. Vol. 11. 180 p. $1.25. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Mankind's Children, The Story of UNICEF. 
Robert L. Heilbroner, New York 16: 
Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St. 1959. 20 p. 25¢. 


What's in the Air? Hazel Holly. New York 
16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. 1958. 20 p. 25¢ 

Making the Most of Your Years. Evelyn 
Hart. New York 16: Publie Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 28 p. 
25¢. 

The Mentally Retarded Child at Home. Laura 
L. Dittmann. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Gov’t Printing Office. 1959. 95 p. 
35¢. 

Your Gifted Child. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Gov’t Printing Office. 1958. 39 p. 
20¢. 

Teacher Exchange for High School Family Life 
Educators. Feature in Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living. Minneapolis 14: National 
Council on Family Relations, 1219 Uni- 
versity Ave., Southeast. $1.00 per year. 
How To Get the Habit to the Home. It 
Starts in the Classroom. Newsletter of 
the National School Publie Relations 
Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: the Association, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. March 1959. 4 p. 25¢; quan- 
tity discount. 

Here's Safe Driving. Mauri Rose. A motor- 
ing guide published in support of the 
accident prevention program of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Detroit 2: Chev- 
rolet Motor Division, 3-266 General Mo- 
tors Bldg. 1959. 29 p. 
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6 Texts offering clear and careful guidance 


in teaching health and physical education 


New (6th) Edition! Rathbone— 
Corrective Physical Education 


This book clearly interprets for the college student the facts of 
human anatomy and physiology as they pertain to corrective exer- 
cise. To each of the physical handicaps mentioned, the most up- 
to-date measures designed to correct, to strengthen or to restrain 
are applied. The author stresses an individualized attitude on the 
part of the physical educator as he adapts his program to the 
handicapped. Steps of each exercise are given in move-for-move 
descriptions, made even clearer by numerous helpful illustrations. 
Restricted programs are outlined for not only the physically under- 
developed, but for the intellectually and emotionally maladjusted 
as well. Changes have been made throughout for this edition, 
especially in the chapter on Tension, Fatigue and Conscious Relaxa- 
tion, 

By JoseeHine LANGWorrHY RATHBONE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Health 
and: Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 342 pages, 
illustrated. New (6th) Edition—Just Ready! 


New (5th) Edition! Karpovich— 
Physiology of Muscular Activity 


This well-written text clearly shows the physical education student 
how exercise relates to bodily function. Line drawings, tables and 
graphs make detailed information easy to understand. New discus- 
sions for this edition cover: effect of warming up on athletic per- 
formance; prediction of weight lifting records; comparison of iso- 
tonic and isometric methods of muscle training; the heart and train- 
ing; relation between physical fitness and intelligence; experimental 
account of the effect of benzedrine upon athletic performance. A new 
chapter has been added on Muscle Training. 


Originally by Epwarp C. ScHNeterR, M.P.F., Ph.D., D.Sc.; By Perer V. 
KarpovicH, M.D., M.P.E., Research Professor of Physiology, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 368 pages, illustrated. $5.50. New (5th) Edition. 


Grout— 
Health Teaching in Schools 


Third Edition!-—A very practical text for prospective teachers, this 
book clearly explains how to plan and carry out health instruction. 
It stresses the health education of children in the elementary and 
secondary schools, giving the student valuable information on the 
health needs of the child, home, school and community. Today’s 
trends in general education procedures such as teaching units and 
problem solving are clearly pictured; modern audio-visual tools are 
described. The author explains how to plan a teaching program 
by surveying the particular health needs of students... 


By Rutrn E. Grout, M.P.H., Ph.D., Professor, School of Public Health and 
College of Education, University of Minnesota. 359 pages, illustrated. $4.75. 
Third Edition. 


New (7th) Edition! Williams— 
Principles of Physical Education 


Written for the prospective teacher in physical education, this is a 
sound presentation of the aims, objectives and basic problems in the 
field. The author stresses that physical education is an education 
through physical activities and that it must serve the whole person— 
not muscles alone. Psychological, economic, social and_ political 
aspects of physical education are pointed out. For this New (7th) 
Edition, new sections have been added on the following topics: 
teaching social values—accident prevention and safety—-camping and 
outdoor life—the professional society—public relations—adult edu- 
cation—unified administration—research in physical education, First 
published 30 years ago, this book has had the longest life of any 
text in the field. 


By Jesse Feming Wittiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical 
Education, Columbia University. 389 pages. $4.50. New (7th) Edition! 


Mathews—Measurement 
in Physical Education 


Here is practical and authoritative coverage of the use of scientific 
measurement in developing and conducting physical education pro- 
grams. Written for the beginning student, the text deals with each of 
the various types of tests and measurements covering: strength 
measurement, motor fitness, general motor ability, sports skill, 
cardiovascular tests, nutrition and somatotype, body mechanics, social 
efficiency, and sports and health knowledge. There is excellent cover- 
age of: uses and purposes of measurement; tests available for use in 
the average public school system; marking and grading; and the 
organization and administration of tests, 


By Donatp K. Maruews, D.P.Ed., Associate Professor and Coordinator of 


Research in Physical Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 359 pages, 
illustrated. $5.25. 


Schneider—Methods and 
Materials in Health Education 


This text is designed to make health education in elementary and 
secondary schools dynamic, interesting and graphic for the student. 
There is clearly written, specific information on: the responsibilities 
of school and health personnel; planning of the curriculum; teaching 
techniques suitable to different grade levels; and hundreds of idea- 
to make health education an enriching experience for both studen! 
and teacher. Emphasis is placed on how to apply and use tho-r 
methods and materials best suited to a given school situation. 

By Ropert F. Scuneiwer, M.S.P.H., Ed.D., Director of School Health, Dr 


partment of Education, Waterbury, Connecticut; Lecturer in Education, 
Extension Division, University of Connecticut. 382 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 


gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts! 
West Washington Sq., Phila. 5 
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W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


February, 1959. Completely revised and 
up-to-date, this book describes over 700 
games for social recreation programs. An 
invaluable textbook and reference source, it 
contains detailed instructions for indoor so- 
cial activities, arranging and conducting 
parties and games, and social games for 
outdoor play. It describes what materials 
are needed for each game, gives rules and 


An authoritative study of leisure and 
recreation in their sociological aspects. This 
textbook offers an up-to-date, comprehen- 
sive treatment of the place of leisure and 
recreation in modern society, summarizing 
and interpreting materials drawn from a 
wide range of sources. It points out pres- 
ent-day needs and problems, analyzes the 
varied factors involved in leisure and recre- 


A practical, comprehensive textbook 
for students and physical education teach- 
ers. It shows how synchronization may be 
employed as a teaching tool in swimming 
classes, and how swimming in unison is 
used in water compositions. The book gives 
valuable information on costumes and 
properties, lighting, musical effects, stag- 


Health Education 


March, 1959. This new textbook offers 
a thorough presentation of the principles 
and practices of health education in the 
first six grades. It reviews the develop- 
ments in health education over the past 
200 years and explains the organization, 
personnel, and activities of health educa- 
tion in the schools today. It details cur- 


Second Edition of the most comprehensive work in its field! 


Social Games for Recreation 


EVELYNE BORST and 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus, University of Michigan 


methods for playing it, and presents tech- 
niques for formulating and maneuvering 
groups, with illustrations to show how to 
manage participants. Games are grouped 
by type in a time-saving chapter-by-chapter 
index. Social, mental, and creative aspects 
of games are emphasized. 109 ills., 348 


pp. $5.50 


Leisure and Recreation—3rd Edition 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern California; 
and ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


ational activities, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of social relations and processes. 
Discusses the recreation movement, com- 
munity and commercial recreation, recrea- 
tion leadership, etc. “The best presenta- 
tion of this subject available.” —W. C. 
Batchelor, The Ohio State University. 
Illus., 473 pp. $6 


Synchronized Swimming—2nd Edition 


FERN YATES, Barnard College; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High Schosi, Des Moines 


ing, etc. Variations in the standard strokes 
and eighty-seven stunts are illustrated by 
underwater and surface photograph se- 
quences. Book includes complete chapters 
on programming, competitions, clinics, etc. 
.. undoubtedly the best in the field.”— 
Jean Ball, New York State Teachers 
College, Brockport. 372 ills., 164 pp. $5 


in the Elementary School 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH and MARY E. WOLVERTON 
—both University of Cincinnati 


riculum planning, subject matter, and the 
sources of materials which the teacher 
needs to translate theory into meaningful 
classroom practice. Eighteen tested teach- 
ing units illustrating effective methods of 
health instruction are included. Foreword 
by Carter V. Good, University of Cincin- 
nati. 49 ills., tables, charts; 315 pp. $4.50 


THE [RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15. East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Volleyball Official Guide. J. Edmund 
Welch, editor. Berne, Indiana: United 
States Volleyball Association, USVBA 
Printer, Box 109. 1959. 192 p. 75¢. 

A Survey of Interscholastic Athletic Programs 
in Separately Organized Junior High Schools. 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Virginia Roe. 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 1958. 47 p. 75¢. 
Dance Research. Virginia Moomaw, editor. 
National Section on Dance of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 1958. 54 p. 
$1.50. 

Dance Directory: Programs in Colleges and 
Universities, 1958-59. Mildred C. Spiesman, 
compiler. National Section on Dance of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
1958. 45 p. 50¢. 

Physical Education Curriculum Guide, Grades 
7-12. West Virginia State Department of 
Edueation. Charlestown, W. Va.: the 
Department of Education. 1959. 255 p. 
Physical Education for Secondary School! Boys. 
Nebraska Boys’ Physical Education 
Committee. Lincoln: Division of Super- 
vision, State of Nebraska Department of 
Education, 1959. 127 p. Mimeographed. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


New Complete Gin-Rummy. Walter L. Rich- 
ard. New York: David McKay Co. 1958. 
85 p. $2.00. 

Wood Projects You Will Like. Louis Barocci. 
Milwaukee 1: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1959. 126 p. Illus. $3.95. 

Meaning in Crafts. Edward L. Mattil. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave. 
1959. 133 p. Illus. $3.95. 

Paper Shapes and Sculpture for School Use. 
Mary Grace Johnston. Worcester, Mass. : 
Davis Publications. 1958. 70 p. Illus. 
How to Make Your Own Built-Ins and Space 
Savers. Bill Baker. New York: Popular 
Science Publishing Co, 1958. 159 p. Illus. 
$1.00. 

The Bird Watcher's Anthology. Roger Tory 
Peterson. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave, 1957. 401 p. 
Illus. $7.50. 


Successful Surf Fishing. Jerry Jansen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1959. 224 
p. Illus. $3.75. 


Camping and Outdoor Cooking. Rae Oectting 
and Mabel Otis Robison. Minneapolis: 
T. S. Denison and Co. 1958. 259 p. Illus. 
$4.95. 


Public Recreation Agencies: Comparative Data, 
Finances, and Personnel, 1958-1959. Prepared 
by the State of California Recreation 
Commission. Sacramento 14: Docu- 
ments Section, State Printing Office. 
November 1958. 51 p. $1.00, plus 4¢ 
tax for California addressees. 
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Are You Using 
a Text Merely 
Out of Habit?... 


2nd Edition 
Langton-Anderson 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 


Using a fresh, practical approach to health 
principles and practices rather than the tradi- 
tional physiology approach, the 2nd edition of 
this book deals with the vital health areas signifi- 
cant to youth. Written for use in college courses 
in “Personal and Community Hygiene,” this text 
covers such vital health topics as fundamentals 
of personal health, heredity and eugenics in 
health, mental health of the normal individual, 
and a wholesome and informative discussion of 
sex and reproduction—including a section on 
preparation for marriage. 


Because of its practical approach and applica- 
tions you will find this book makes an excellent 
text. It enlists the student’s interest in health 
matters which pertain to him. 


By C. V. LANGTON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Ed.D.; Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, Oregon State ‘College: Form- 
erly Visiting Professor, University of Michigan and 
University of Hawaii; and C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., ® 
Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education and 
Chairman of Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, 
Oregon State College; Formerly Professor of Biological 
Science and Health Education, Michigan State University; 
Head and Professor of Physiology, Hygiene, and Public 
Health, Utah State University; Visiting Professor, Uni- 
versity of Utah and University of the State of New York. 
1957, 2nd edition, 490 pages, 512” x 812”, 60 illustrations. 
Price, $4.75. 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 
-IN SCHOOL 

HEALTH EDUCATION 


Here is a valuable health textbook that will show 
your students “how to teach” while orienting them 
to health education. It provides more practical 
help than any other book in its field. Turning 
theory into actual practice, it gives prospective 
teachers concrete examples of things that can 
be done in the classroom to make health more 
interesting and meaningful to school children. 
Full chapters explain in detail the use of dramati- 
zations, exhibits, field trips and sources of audio- 
visual materials. All of the material included in 
this book is based on careful research and many 
years of teaching experience by three outstanding 
health educators. Each method has been proven 
successful in practical situations at the various 
elementary and secondary levels. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Boston University; JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Recreation and 
Health, University of Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHN- 
ON, Ed.D., Professor and Curriculum Coordinator of 
Health Education, University of Maryland. 1956, 367 
pages, 514” x illustrated. Price, $4.50. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers 
of College Level Courses 
for Consideration as Texts 


Consider These for Next Semester 


Edited by Bucher 
METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Written as a textbook for college courses in “Physical Education Methods” for 
students preparing to teach at the elementary and secondary levels, this book 
points out the goals of both physical education and recreation and discusses the 
methods and materials needed in both areas. Written by 16 qualified authorities in 
the fields in which they specialize, this text gives your students a closer 
understanding of the relationships between the areas of physical education and 
recreation work. It places the emphasis on teaching and depicts teaching 
methods in detail. The book presents trends in planning, suggests an activity 
program adaptable to an entire community, and lists over 100 different activities 
for every age group—with limited or unlimited equipment. 


Edited by CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School 
of Education, New York University. 1954, 423 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


3rd Edition 
Kranz 


KINESIOLOGY MANUAL 


By using graphic illustrations effectively, KINESIOLOGY MANUAL describes 
the origin, insertion and action of muscles used in sports. The 3rd edition of 
this book is designed especially for college courses in “Kinesiology.” Unique in 
its presentation, this book illustrates through a complete analysis of one 
activity—the golf drive—how all sports can be analyzed. This is not a muscle- 
by-muscle analysis, but rather a demonstration of the flow of movement from 
toes to hands in hitting the ball. To help students of kinesiology grasp the 
subject material more readily, the book includes a re-drawing of illustrations 
to clearly show the position of various muscles in relation to leverage and power. 
In cases where weaknesses are discovered, this text prescribes exercises for weak 
individual or group muscles. 


By LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the Department, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 1956, 3rd edition, 224 pages, 734” x 10%”, 
illustrated. Price, $3.75. 


Anderson 


SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


Well organized and clearly written, Anderson’s SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


presents a complete school health program in one book—discussing the what, the 
how and the why of the functional school health program. Designed as a text in 
education methods for those who are preparing to teach health in the elementary 
or secondary schools, this book emphasizes the application of the schoo] health 
program. You'll appreciate the useful core of information this book presents: the 
emphasis on methods and techniques for evaluating health, discussions on con- 
ducting screening tests, making communicable disease inspections, dealing with 
exclusions and readmissions, handling emergency situations and promoting 
healthful school living. The discussion of the definite delineation of the teacher's 
role and how she can fill it helps strengthen the teacher’s confidence to proceed. 
Sample record forms and a scale for evaluating a school health program are 
included to serve as a guide to the student. 

By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., _ Professor of ~——" and Health Education, and 


Chairman, Hygiene and , Oregon State College. 1956, 560 pages, 
x 8", illustrated. Price, $4.75. 


The C.V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard © St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


MIN 
DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


_ PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Take advantage of the 
fine opportunities offered at 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
e 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
IN ARCHERY ... DANCE... 
RIDING . . . CASTING 
June 22-July 1 and Aug. 31-Sept. 13 


For brochures with complete details send form 
below to 
MR. AND MRS. EDWARD B. MILLER 
450 W. 24TH ST. 16E 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Send folders on ARCHERY 
DANCE .. RIDING CASTING 

to: Name 

Address 


Name of school 


Community Resources in the Metropolitan 
Washington Area With Particular Reference 
to the Aging. Selected notes from an in- 
stitute on community resources. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Department of Social 
Relations, 1702 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W. 1959. 16 p. 50¢. 


A Manual of Riding. Rev. ed. Jennie M. 
Orr. Minneapolis 15: Burgess Publish- 
ing Co., 426 8. 6th St. 1957. 35 p. $1.75. 


Where Seconds Count. John H. Illing- 
worth. A text book of vacht match rae- 
ing. New York 3: John De Graff, Inc., 
31 E. 10th St. 1959. 144 p. Illus. $3.00. 


The Hand Decoration of Fabrics. Francis J. 
Kafka. Bloomington, Illinois: MeKnight 
& McKnight Publishing Co. 1959. 198 
p. Illus. $5.00. 


Popular Scientific Recreations. *“British.” Dis- 
tributed by Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, New York. 1957. 158 p. 
Illus. $3.75. 


Psychology in Children's Camping. B. Robert 
Berg. New York 1: Vantage Press, Inc., 
120 W. 31st St. 1958. 156 p. $3.00. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 
1958. 370 p. $10.00. 


The True Book of Conservation. 
Gates. Chicago 7: 


Illus. $2.00. 


Riehard 


Childrens Press. 47 p. 


Gun Digest. 13th ed. John T. Amber, Ed. 
Chicago 6: The Gun Digest Co. 1959. 
320 p. Illus. $2.95. 


Fishermen's Digest. Ist annual ed. Tom 
MeNally, editor. Chicago 6: John Paul 
& Co, 1958. 256 p. Illus. $2.95. 


Fun-Time Paper Folding. Elinor Tripato 
Massoglia. Chicago 7: Childrens Press. 
32 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Saving Dollars in Building Schools. David A. 
Pierce. New York 22: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 430 Park Ave. 1959. 112 p. 
$5.95. 


Summer Is Ageless. Georgene Bowen. Rec- 
reation programs for older adults. New 
York 11: National Recreation Assoc., 
8 W. 8th St. 1958. 31 p. Illus. $1.00, 


Start ‘em Sailing. Gordon C. Aymar. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 128 p. $4.00. 


Directory of Camps. Martinsville, Ind.: 
American Camping Assoc., Bradford 
Woods. 1959. 276 p. S0e. 


How Do Your Children Grow? Association 
for Childhood Education International. 
Washington 5, D. C.: the Association, 
1200 15th St., N.W. 1959. 32 p. 75¢ 


More About Reading. Association for 
Childhood Education International. 
Washington 5, D.C.: the Association, 
1200 15th St., N.W. 1959. 32 p. 50¢. 


Fast 
action 
calls for 
slip-proof 


Gym floors all over the country 
are protected with Seal-O-San 
gym floor finish. Non-slippery, 
yet resiliency gives a player’s 
foot that “extra spring’? which 
can mean the difference be- 
tween winning and losing. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35 + /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


Available for . 
SUMMER SCHOOL CLASSES! 


EVALUATION 
IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The new revised edition of this popular 
book by M. Gladys Scott and Esther French 
will be ready in ample time for summer 
school classes. 


The purpose of this book is to give a 
non-technical discussion of the uses of 
measurement and evaluation in physical 
education and to provide the student and 
teacher with a clear perspective in testing 
as a part of teaching and lIcarning. The 
book provides a background which is prac- 
tically identical tor those conducting boys’ 
and girls’ physical education programs. 

All of the tests presented have been 
studied and have undergone experimenta- 
tion The extent to which each meets the 
criteria of an effective test varies. All of 
the tests are described in sufficient detail 
to make it possible for them to be used 
without further sources. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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New and promising programs in out- 
door education are being reported for 
this page, many of which will appear in 
subsequent issues of the JOURNAL. 


e Western Hills High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has an outdoor education 
program which includes casting, shoot- 
ing, and camping according to Robert 
W. Siekmann, athletie director. 


e Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, reports a popular course in rifle 
shooting for women physical education 
majors. 


e Lakeview High School, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan, has a week’s camping 
program for seniors each year; a week- 
end ski trip; fishing and wildlife club; 
and biology field trips as phases of the 
outdoor education program. Robert 
Schaublin is principal. 


e The sixth grades from Troy, Chester- 
field, Fitzwilliam, and Marlboro, New 
Hampshire, will have a week of outdoor 
learning at Camp Union, according to 
Damon, A. Russell, helping teacher from 
Marlboro., 


e Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
has classes in rifle shooting and hunter 
safety, casting, and camping. Facilities 
include a rifle range with four stations 
and a recently acquired farm. Ralph E. 
Ness of the staff is enthusiastic about the 
program. 


e Several school districts in Dickinson 
County, Michigan, are joint owners of 
a camp that has extensive use for school 
camping. Physical education students 
from Northern Michigan College have 
opportunities for field services in this 
program. George Sanford is director 
of Outdoor Education for the Breitung 
Township Schools, Kingsford. 


e Joseph J. Rappel of Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, Public Schools reports that the 
seventh annual school camp program 
will be held on the school’s 195 acre 
campsite this spring. 


e Medford, Prineville, and Salem Pub- 
lic Schools, Oregon, have all been in- 
volved in pilot school camping pro- 
grams during the past two years. Mar- 
garet Milliken, Oregon State College, 
and Austin Hamer, State Game Com- 
mission, have been primary leaders in 
the development of these new programs. 


e Barbara Smith, chairman of the 
Girl’s Physical Education Department, 
Savannah High School, Georgia, who 
believes in action in outdoor edueation, 
has ineluded shooting, angling, and 
archery in the grade 12 girls physical 
education classes. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


e Each sixth grade in the Austin, Texas, 
Public Schools is allotted a day during 
the school year for an outdoor trip 
which emphasizes natural science. Out- 
door counselors are available for these 
trips according to Johnny Keel, diree- 
tor of Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation. 


e A five-week graduate course in out- 
door education will be offered for the 
first time by Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway, at the College Camp. 
A feature will be a “laboratory group” 
of fifth and sixth grade boys and girls 
from the public schools. The course will 
include nature activities and outdoor 
skills, such as casting, shooting, and 
boating. Jeff Farris, head, Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, and Ceeil Garrison will direct 
the workshop. 


e The outdoor education programs at 


Fitzgerald Junior and Senior High 
Schools, VanDyke, Michigan, include 


school camping for the seventh graders 
and riflery and archery clubs for grades 
7-9. Alexander Arnot reports that sev- 
eral faculty members assist in this pro- 
gram. 


e The Coit Fishing Pole Club, spon- 
sored by businessman Frank R. Coit of 
Mendota, California, believes that youth 
should have the fun of fishing and pro- 
vides such opportunities. 


e Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, is offering an eight-week television 
course in outdoor education this spring. 
C. J. Mefort is one of several instrue- 
tors. 


e Five high schools and several elemen- 
tary schools in Bayfield County, Wis- 
consin, use the facilities of two well- 
equipped ski areas for instruction in 
connection with the physical education 
program. John W. Howell reports this 
interesting development in outdoor edu- 
cation, 


e The University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, has casting and angling classes 
of 40 students each under the direction 
of Tom Krizan, Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation Department. One 
hour oi credit is offered. 


e The Physical Education Department 
of South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, will have an outdoor education 
workshop as a part of the summer ses- 
sion program. Glenn E. Robinson is 
director of the Graduate Program. 


e Allentown, Pennsylvania, has six fire- 
arm safety clubs in one senior and four 
junior high schools. Good ranges have 


been provided by the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. Elmer H. 
Roedel is enthusiastic about this outdoor 
program. 

e Denby High School, Detroit, has a 
“Sportsman Guild,” a club which pro- 
vides instruction in shooting and hunter 
safety and outdoor living, according to 
Walter Gibbs of the faculty. 


e Robert Finley, supervisor of conser- 
vation and outdoor education, Ohio De- 
partment of Education, is working with 
school administrators and architects in 
developing “Outdoor Teaching Areas” 
on new school sites. 


Outdoor Education in Australia 

The following letter was written to 
AAHPER by Howard Bell, Youth Serv- 
ices Division of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, while en route from Sidney, 
Australia, to Manila. 

I told you I would investigate the 
school camping program in Australia 
and report my findings to you. I was 
able to see and talk with nearly all those 
concerned with the program in the state 
of New South Wales (Sidney). I had 
conferences with Harold Wyndham, di- 
rector-general, and his deputy, David 
Verco. The latter escorted me around to 
schools and generally gave a searching 
account of education in the state and 
in Australia. 

The director of physical education, 
Gordon Young, was most cordial and 
arranged for me to spend two days in 
one of their school camps (Camp Broken 
Bay), escorted by John MeClimant, su- 
perintendent of school camping. I found 
everyone enthusiastic about this program 
from the top to the bottom. 

The program is widespread and gen- 
erally accepted. Its unique aspect is that 
the Australians have almost completely 
identified school camping with their na- 
tional fitness program. This seems to be 
a good and successful gimmick. It could 
stand some attention by our authorities. 
Finances are shared by federal, state, 
and local sources. Even the old classical 
headmasters accept the program on the 
basis of its fitness relationship. I sat in 
on a meeting of the executive committee 
of the State Fitness Council and found 
this group of top level citizens highly 
in favor of this approach. 

Other Australian states are carrying 
on some programs, and at least one pro- 
gram is operating in New Zealand. Both 
of these countries are sports and out- 
doors minded even though their schools 
are modeled on the old classical tradi- 
tion. 


Ready for fall use 

Shooting and Hunting contains 
authoritative information, designed 
especially for the teacher. The 96- 


page, illustrated manual is from 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C., for $2.00. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


FIRST OF A SERIES 


A perfectly symmetrical polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of poles that can be placed on a sphere... 
That’s the icosahedron...the strongest, best balanced carcass pattern that can be applied to a ball. And, the 
results are in. 
After nearly a decade in the laboratory...after years of actual field testing ...through abrasion testing, bounce 
machines, excess inflation...every test yet devised to torture a ball...the new Vorr ball consistently delivered 
more usable playing life than any other ball of any other type construction. That's durability. 


Icosahedron Construction Combines: 


MAXIMUM CARCASS LIFE 

* MAXIMUM COVER WEAR 

COMPLETE UNIFORMITY 

* OFFICIAL PERFORMANCE FOR THE LIFE OF THE BALL 


COACHES COLUMN 


GOVERNALI 
n State College, Stn Cali 


Trends In Middle Distance and Distance Running 


DAVE RANKIN 
Purdue University 


Modern thinking in middle distance and 
distance training is based upon the prin- 
ciple that sustained speed is a natural 
outgrowth of strength and endurance. The 
trend in track today is first to build 
greater strength and endurance by using 
progressive training methods. Some coaches 
still advocate using speed programs to 
achieve strength and endurance; but, of 
the two training approaches, that of build- 
ing strength, endurance, and speed in that 
order appears to be superior. 


Preconditioning Activities 


To gain endurance, one must first have 
strength. From both the psychological and 
physical standpoints, endurance work is 
performed more easily if begun only after 
the feeling of strength is attained. Before 
running actually begins, weight training 
should precondition organs of the body. 
Weight training programs for middle dis- 
tance ang distance runners should stress 
upper body work. 

To stimulate a free feeling of mind and 
body, running during the first stages of 
training should be done easily and on 
grass. The distance covered should be 
twice the individual’s racing distance. Dis- 
tance can be increased to three times the 
racing distance after several weeks. Since 
the body needs to make adjustments to 
the newly imposed stress, workout intensity 
should be kept low, thus allowing the body 
to repair quickly. During the early stages, 
it is advisable to run only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Weight train- 
ing can be undertaken on the same days 
or on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but should 
not be attempted more often than every 
other day. 


Establishing Basic Pace 


After four to six weeks of precondition- 
ing exercises and running, progressive 
workouts may be started. Obviously, ath- 
letes should be conditioued at a lower level 
before they are allowed to attempt higher 
level work. Before any training on the 
track is begun, a basic pace should be 
established, and it will depend upon the 
desired pace for early competition. The 
basie pace should be within reach of the 
athlete in his early performances, and one 
which the runner can handle capably. If 
the pace is one which a runner cannot 
maintain in an early race, mental readi- 
ness toward progression is discouraged. 

To establish a basic pace, let us take a 
hypothetical miler eapable of running a 
4:40 mile in the first few competitions. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


By breaking down the race into equal 
440’s, the basic pace of 70 seconds for a 
440 is established. Any odd distances 
used for training would be based on the 
70-second 440: for example, a 220 in 35 
seconds, a 330 in 52.5 seconds, a 660 in 
1:45 seconds, and so forth. 


Setting the Training Program 

When establishing a training program, 
the following keys should be used: the 
distance of the actual workout (not count- 
ing the jogging distance) should be two 
to three times that of the racing distance; 
basic pace should be used in distances not 
greater than one fourth the racing dis- 
tance; tempo work should be included each 
week, as should underdistance work, over- 
distance work, and speed play. 

Tempo work is rhythm work done at 
basic pace speed. Underdistance running 
is executed somewhat faster than basic 
pace speed and may or may not equal two 
or three times the distance of the competi- 
tive race. However, in later stages of 
training, underdistanece work should defi- 
nitely equal two or three times the com- 
petitive race distance. Overdistance run- 
ning should be executed at a pace slower 
than basic pace and should equal three 
times the competitive race distance. Speed 
play is conducted at varying speeds, but 
the speed is only a bit faster than under- 
distance speed. 

Thad use of a specific time for a specified 
distance has its advantages because the 
runner always needs to learn and know 
pace judgment. Poor race performances 
are sometimes caused by errors in pace 
judgment. Using the example of the 4:40 
miler, the following is a suggested pro- 
gram during an early training week. 

Monday. Two easy 10-minute continu- 
ous runs, resting and walking 10 minutes 
between the two running periods. This 
running is overdistance work and executed 
at a very slow pace. The intensity of the 
10-minute runs can be increased as con- 
ditioning improves. The actual running 
will equal at least three times the competi- 
tive distance. Mental discipline and lap- 
ping stamina will be tested as the runner 
adheres to the time requirement for each 
run. As the season progresses, the same 
type of work ean be done in one period 
of 20 minutes, in two periods of 15 min- 
utes with the 10-minute interval in be- 
tween, or in one period of 30 minutes. 

Tuesday. Four sets “ 220’s four times 
= X 4X 220), jogging 220 between paced 

220’s, and resting and jogging 6-8 minutes 


between the sets of four 220’s. During 
the early training period, it is not practi- 
eal to run sixteen 220’s (16 X 220), jog- 
ging a 220 between paced 220’s. The 
16 X 220 totals twice the distance of a 
mile, but it is more feasible to run four 
sets of four 220’s (4 X 4 X 220) to reach 
the desired training distance. The pace 
of these early 220’s is 35 seconds accord- 
ing to the basic 70-second 440. 

After the runner can accomplish the 
4 X 4 X 220, it is time then to change 
the intensity of the workout. From this 
point on, the 220’s should be run at a 
speed one to two seconds faster than the 
basic pace. The next change in intensity 
of workouts would involve switching from 
4X 4 X 220 to two sets of eight 220’s 
(2 X 8 X 220), jogging a 220 between 
paced 220’s, and resting and jogging 
6-8 minutes between the two sets of 
eight 220’s. By the time the runner is 
eapable of performing sixteen 220’s, jog- 
ging a 220 before repeating the next paced 
220, the performances should indicate a 
faster basie pace. The change in basic 
pace will also change the desired 220 pace. 

Wednesday. Twenty minutes of speed 
play after the warm-up. No workout 
should take less than 50 minutes. On this 
day the runner can warm up for 20 min- 
utes, practice 20 minutes of speed play, 
and cool down for 10 minutes. Speed 
play consists of continuous running and 
jogging, varying the speed at different in- 
tervals. The runner should gain lapping 
stamina, change pace and stride length, 
and adapt rhythm to the changing stride 
length. The workout should not be over- 
stressed because of Thursday’s practice. 


Thursday. Two sets of four 440’s (2 X 
4 X 440), jogging 440 between paced 
440’s, and resting and jogging 6-8 min- 
utes between the two sets of four 440’s. 
This running is tempo work or running at 
basic pace, and the eight 440’s cover twice 
the distance of a mile. Again, at this early 
stage of training it is more practical to 
run two sets of four 440’s. When this 
running is accomplished without too much 
stress, the workout can then be changed 
to eight 440’s, jogging a 440 between each. 


Friday. Five sets of four 60’s (5X 4X 
60), jogging 160 between paced 60’s, rest- 
ing and jogging 6-8 minutes between the 
five sets of four 60’s. The 60 yards is run 
in a ‘‘ build up’’ speed, but the speed does 
not reach its highest peak. The rate of 
speed is a bit faster than the 220-yard 
speed run on the Tuesday schedule. Should 
the runner overdo the workout, rest on 
Saturday and Sunday will generate his de- 
sire to run again. 


Increasing Intensity 


As the ‘weeks go by, exercise intensity 
should be increased. Following the origi- 
nal period of easy running, the schedule 
given above may be used for the first sev- 
eral weeks. A change in program would 
oceur on Tuesday and Thursday of the 
third week. The Tuesday schedule would 
include two sets of four 440’s (2 X 4 X 
440) while the Thursday practice would 
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be comprised of four 880's, resting and 
jogging 10 minutes between each 880. The 
880 pace should be two to four seconds 
slower than the basie pace for 880. 
During the fourth week, the Tuesday 
program would include four 880’s, while 
the Thursday schedule would feature three 
1320’s (3 X 1320), resting and jogging 
15 minutes between 1320’s. The 1320 pace 
should be 9-12 seconds slower than the 
basic pace for the 1320. During the fifth 
week, the Tuesday practice would be com- 
prised of eight 440’s (8 X 440), jogging 
a 440 between paced 440’s, while the 
Thursday schedule would inelude a run 
of one mile and a half, with the mile paced 
at 4:50 or 4:55. Too often, the 1320-yard 
run (% mile) and 14%-mile workouts are 
omitted from the practice schedules. 
Several weeks before the competitive sea- 
son starts, time trials for the miler can be 
conducted at a distance of 1320 yards and 
1% miles. In the case of the half miler, 
the testing distances would be 660 and 
1000 yards. The 440 runner would be 
timed at distances of 330 and 660 yards. 
Speed should come from strength work 
rather than strength from speed work. 
Strength and endurance work will result 
in sustained speed, a desired even pace 
earried throughout the race. The speed of 
musele contraction cannot be increased, 
but resistance in the joints can be reduced, 
thus making movement easier. It is not 
the distance that ‘‘kills’’ runners but, 


rather, the attempt to sustain a certain 
speed over a particular distance. 

In the schedule outline above, speed 
work does not play a prominent part in 
the total training program for middle dis- 
ance and distance runners. The prime 
factors in distance and middle distance 
running are strength and endurance. In 
races with hard, consistent paces, the abil- 
ity to run faster in the latter stages of the 
race is due to strength and endurance, and 
not to leg speed. * 


WEIGHT TRAINING PROJECT 
The AAHPER Board of Directors has 


approved a weight training project which 
will consider the relationship of weight 
training to the following: (1) develop- 
ment of athletic skills, (2) prevention 
and rehabilitation of athletic injuries, 
(3) general physical education instruc- 
tional program, and (4) the adapted 
physical education program. 

At the first organizational meeting it 
was recommended that information be 
collected in an attempt to determine the 
interest in and extent of weight training 
programs now in progress. The commit- 
tee concerned would appreciate receiving 
information on existing programs of 
weight training in schools, colleges, or 
agencies. Communications should be di- 
rected to AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


COACHES OF THE YEAR 


e E. S. “Eddie” Hickey, Marquette Uni- 
versity basketball coach, was selected 
“Coach of the Year’ by the Basketball 
Writers’ Association at 
its annual Coaches’ 
Luncheon at  Louis- 
ville, Ky., Mareh 24, 
during the finals of the 
NCAA basketball 
tournament, 

Formerly at Creighton 
University and St. 
Louis University, Mr. 
Hickey has just com- 
pleted his first season 
at Marquette and 21 
years in college coaching. His Mar- 
quette team was a competitor in this 
year’s NCAA tournament. 


e The National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics named Robert M. Davis 
of Georgetown College 
as its “Coach of the 
Year.” In his six years 
years of coaching, he 
has compiled one of 
the best records in 
small college competi- 
tion. Four of Mr. 
Davis’ teams have com- 
peted in the NATA 


tournaments. 


used on either side. 


— from 4‘ x 6‘ on up. 


@ Prompt Delivery Assured 


Proven Beat by Performance “fest 


e Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company's 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form, with a heavy vinyl 
coating on both sides and all edges, 
so that the mat is completely protect- 


ed from air deterioration and can be 


Available in seven colors — gray, 
white, green, black, gold, blue and 


red. Come in wide variety of sizes 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING AND WRESTLING 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2115 LOCUST STREET e 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


APPROVED BY N.C.A.A. 
FOR ALL WRESTLING MEETS 
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SWIMMING FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A report of the Third Institute oi 
Swimming for the Physically Handi- 
capped is now available for distribution. 
This report covers the proceedings of 
an institute which was devoted to a 
discussion of “Where are we and where 
are we going?” with swimming for the 
handicapped. 

The following topics are covered in 
the report: Basic Thoughts Important 
to Swimming Programs for the Phys- 
ically Handicapped; Teaching Methods 
and Techniques; Instructor-Swimmer 
Relationships; Adding Extra Values to 
your Program; Relating your Program 
to the Community. 

The report also includes discussion 
of a skit which was presented, depicting 
a typical swimming program and con- 
cerned with recruitment of swimmers, 
instructors, and volunteers and proce- 
dures at the pool. 

This is the fourth booklet in the Rec- 
reation and Camping Department Mono- 
graph Series of the Connecticut Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults 
(available from a Society, 740 Asylum 
Ave., Hartford 5, Conn., at 50¢ each). 
The Society also aes published a Direc- 
tory of Recreation and Swimming Pro- 
grams for the Physically Handicapped 
in Connecticut which may be requested 
at no charge. 


MAKING REPORTS! 


Do you report to higher authority? 
We all do, of course, in one way or an- 
other. When we make our reports in 
writing our primary purpose is to have 
it read. Charles G. Roswell, director, 
Hospital Services, United Hospital Fund 
of New York City, recently prepared 
a list of ten points to keep in mind 
while writing reports. It appeared in 
the January 16, 1959, issue of Hospi- 
tals, the journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association. Try these aids on 
the next report you prepare: 


1. Organize record-keeping so re- 
ports can be issued promptly and at 


1Reprinted with permission from Hospitals, 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
83: 85; January 16, 1959. 


regaear datervals, Decisions based on 
Liscory tend to lose effectiveness. 
2. Practi-e the art of being brief and 
to the point. A ceiailed report is not 
necessarily a menningful report. 


3. Learn to distinguish between the 
important and unimportant. Separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 


4. Be aveurate both with statements 
made in the narrative form as well as 
in the presentation of financial or sta- 
tistical data. 


5. State the case clearly and con- 
cisely and in language the reader can 
understand. 


6. Wherever possible employ tech- 
niques which simplify the data pre- 
sented. Figures can be more readily in- 
terpreted when rounded to show amounts 
in even hundreds and thousands. Use 
statistical techniques that convert large 
numbers into smaller units which can 
be more readily digested by the reader. 


7. Remember that reports prepared 
for management will have limited mean- 
ing unless the data presented are relate: 
to a standard or target which will facili- 
tate the evaluation of actual perform- 
ance, The target can take the form of 
a budget, a forecast, established stand- 
ards, or any other device that affords 
some basis for comparison. 


8. Have the courage to honestly re- 
port all facts whether they reflect fav- 
orable or unfavorable circumstances. 


9. Dramatize the presentation. With- 
in reason, charts and graphs should be 
used to reflect trends, important words 
or phrases should be underscored, and 
arrows or other symbols should be used 
to direct attention to important facts. 
The judicious use of color ean also im- 
prove the appearance of the report. Do 
everything within reason to make re- 
ports interesting and attractive to the 
reader. 


10. Keep in mind that, sooner or 
later, the cost of preparing reports is 
bound to be balanced against the value 
of the information compiled. There- 
fore, it is important to prepare reports 
that will be read and not just filed away 
for possible future reference. * 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


WOMEN P.-E. teachers. 


SPOKANE OFFICE. 


CLARK+-BREWER Teachers Agency . J. Men. 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
(Other Offices—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis) 
Many good positions for well qualified P.E. teachers. Greatest opportunities for 


If interested in teaching in Calif., Wash., Oregon or other Western States—REGISTER 
NOW. 1959-1960 openings now heing received. FREE REGISTRATION in our 


(Mention JOHPER AD) 
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swim 
suits 

designed for 
long, lovely wear 


You'll find nothing better 
. . double-stitched seams, 


vat-dyed colors . . . active 
suits superbly fashioned for 
fit, looks and wondrous 
wearability. 


Jersey Knit Suits 
Redmanized®™, to keep shape and 
fit indefinitely! 2-ply combed yarn 
in Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, 
Black. Sizes 22-46. +147 skirtless 
—#1497 front skirt. 
Ribbed Knit Suits 
Fine quality yarn — Sizes 24-42. 
+30 skirtless, in Copen, Royal, 
Scarlet. #20 skirtless, in Oxford 
Grey. 

For information on the complete Ocean 


Pool line of swimwear, supplies, equip- 
ment and accessories, send for Catalog B. 


ocean 


SUPPLY COMPANY INC. 
155 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


OCEAN | 
| 
— | 
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HEY COACH, I'm in good shape again! 


They'll be in good shape for 


every game when you use 


Salcolan to heal cuts, abrasions, 


scratches and bruises rapidly. 


Salcolan relieves pain fast when 
a. applied immediately to affected 
= area. Keep your players in good 
shape with Salcolan. 


A product of Rich and Company, Inc., 
P. O. Box 18536, Houston, Texas 


A Glenn McCarthy Enterprise 
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NORTHEAST AISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


March 17, 1959 


Salcolan 

7505 South Main 
Houston 

Texas 


Gentlemen: 


It is with pleasure that I can inform you that we have completed 
our observation of your product "Salcolan" as an athletic injury 
medication, and the results were gratifying. 


The coach and athletic trainer is often faced with the problem of 
epidermal problems such as the ''strawberry" in baseball and 
basketball, the 'felt-burn'"' from protective equipment in football, 
and the ''hurdle-scrape" in track. Such irritations, although often 
minor in prognosis, can limit the effort of an athlete to a degree 
where his whole performance suffers and with it team effort. 


In my observations, I found Salcolan to be effective, to accelerate 
healing, easy to apply, and of convenience to the injured athlete. 


Salcolan is a valuable addition to the medications used in treating 
athletic irritations of the skin. 


Joseph P. Dolan 
Research Professor of Health and Physical Education 
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YOUTH FITNESS 
MANUAL 


FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


Every Physical Education Department 
will want to administer this AAHPER 
test—the ONLY fitness test with na- 
tional norms, based on performances 
of 8500 boys and girls in 28 states. 
Developed by the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project, under the direction of Dr. 
Paul A. Hunsicker, this test is the an- 
swer fo your fitness testing needs. By 
using the tables, you can compare 
your boys and girls with others of 
similar age and maturation levels 
throughout the United States. 


ALSO AVAILABLE— 


Personal Fitness Record 


Forms for each pupil taking the test— 
a four-page folder on white index. 


Class Composite Record 
Data sheet for recording students’ 
names and test information for the 
class; 8'/2 x I! on white index. 


Order today 


1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me _______ copies of 
the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual. (Single copy, 
50¢; 2-9 copies, 45¢ each; 10 
or more, 40¢ each) 

Please send me ________ copies of 
the Personal Fitness Record. 
(1-99, 5¢ each; 100-499, $3.00 
per 100; 500-999, $2.75 per 
100; 1000 and over, $2.50 per 
100) 

Please send me _________ copies of 
the Class Composite Record. 


(Minimum order 25, 75¢; 
$3.00 per 100) 


Dental Health 


(Continued from page 26) 


keeps the children on the school 
grounds, eliminating the crossing of 
busy streets and highways and, as 
some put it, molesting the merchants 
to secure the confection wanted. 
This reasoning is not very strong. 
If our children’s teeth are being at- 
tacked across the street in the neigh- 
borhood store, does that justify the 
provision of that same threat to good 
dental health within the school 
building? The educator should do 
such a good job of teaching that the 
student will understand why sweets 
are detrimental to his dental health 
and what he should do about it. In 
addition, he should not be tempted 
to violate these teachings by having 
candy and soft drinks readily avail- 
able to him in the school. 

Many schools have been successful 
in prohibiting students from leaving 
school grounds during lunch hour 
by providing satisfactory lunches 
with substitutes for the desired con- 
fections. One school relates what 
can be done as follows: ‘‘When we 
entered the special milk program in 
1954, we ruled out all soft drinks 
since milk was made available to the 
children at a reasonable cost. Up 
to that time many youngsters 
brought pop with their lunch. Rul- 
ing out pop came as a severe blow 
since at that time only 30-40 of our 
250 children took milk. Now no one 
ever mentions wanting to bring soft 
drinks and we get between 140-150 
cartons of milk each day and they 
love it.’’ 

Another school says: ‘‘We feel 
that while pop and candy may be 
detrimental, popcorn, apples and 
milk are healthy and profitable. De- 
licious apples are sold in large 
quantities. ”’ 

The 1958 questionnaire has shown 
definite progress in the restriction of 
the sale of candies and soft drinks 
in the schools of Minnesota. It also 
shows that continuous effort is need- 
ed on the part of everyone in an 
effort to teach the child good dental 
health habits. It is necessary to con- 
tinue to practice dental health teach- 
ings in schools for the best in dental 
health. * 


An indispensable aid in the teaching of 
swimming and atificial respiration. 


Loop Films 


@ Less expensive 
@ More effective 


@ Easier to use than 
motion picture film 


Loopfilms are regular silent motion pic- 
ture films (usually 16 mm) spliced to- 
gether to form a continuous loop of 
film between 5 and 20 feet long. They 
may be used in any silent or sound 16 
mm movie projector. Since the film is 
one continuous loop, the sequence of ac- 
tion involved may be repeated over and 
over. An inexpensive adapter fits the 
film to any projector. A written com- 
mentary accompanies each set of films. 

Each loop covers one phase of action, 
such as the actual dive from a board. 
Use in a gym, in the outdoors in the 
shade, beside the swimming pool, or 
anywhere that students may watch and 
practice at the same time. 


Now Available 


LOOPFILMS ON DIVING 

9 loops: 9 faney dives by an Olympic 
champion, Each dive described and rated 
by Phil Moriarity, Diving Coach, Yale. 
Set complete with adapter... $15.00 


LOOPFILMS ON DIVING FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN 


9 loops: 9 elementary and intermediate 
dives for high school girls and college 
women. Each dive is described and rated. 
Set complete with adapter 
LOOPFILMS ON SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING 

Demonstrated by June Taylor. 

Set A: 7 loops—$15.00; Set B: 7 loops— 
$15.00; Sets A §& B on reel (you cut film 
and splice loops): 16 skills —...........$15.00 


Available June 1 


A series of loopfilms on the newest 
methods of artificial respiration. The 
series will cover mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation, the back-pressure arm-lift with 
an aid, and the modified sylvester meth- 
od. Write for additional details and 
prices. 


Order from: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS — 


RECREATION VIA TV 
HELEN T. MACKEY 


State Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 


An interesting experiment in the 
“live” portrayal of recreational activi- 
ties was conducted in Massachusetts 
through a series of ten hour-long pro- 
grams entitled “Recreation Review.” 
Since the use of television is a present 
concern of all educators, it was felt that 
some of the experiences of the program 
coordinator and the participants may be 
of value and interest to others planning 
to produce telecasts. 


Planning and Organizing 


In organizing the series, a steering 
committee was formed whose duties were 
to (1) develop a clear statement of pur- 
poses and content of programs; (2) 
create a theme; (3) decide upon policy, 
make decisions regarding scope and type 
of programing, programing standards, 
and responsibilities of participating in- 
dividuals; (4) select performers and in- 
structors who conform to studio stand- 


ards; (5) act as liaison for communica- 


tion purposes; (6) make arrangements 
for publicity; (7) make plans for eval- 
uation; and (8) check on all presenta- 
tion techniques and scripts. 

The theme for each program was that 
it should portray physical education 
activities which could be participated in 
by the general public in various parts 
of the state of Massachusetts. The ten 
programs covered softball and archery, 
golf, family camping, swimming strokes 
and water safety, tennis and badminton, 
backyard games, small craft sailing, 
square and folk dancing, outdoor living 
(picnicking, shuffleboard, horseshoes, 
jumprope, stilts, basketshooting), and 
track and field. 

The series proved most fortunate in 
its choice of program chairmen (a good 
chairman “makes” the program). How- 
ever, because television is a new medium 
and because in many instances the pro- 
gram work is an untried experience, 
most persons appreciate any assistance 
which can be given by the coordinator 
on the basis of previous experiences. 
For example, the chairman should be re- 
quested to submit, at least a month be- 
fore the program date, an outline of the 
program content and a rough draft of 
a script, with planned timing. “Plan 
A” for outdoor photography and “Plan 
B” for indoor performing should be 
submitted. In case of rain, televising 
equipment often cannot be used out- 
doors, and the indoor possibility for the 
program should also be thorough and 
complete. Arrangements should be made 
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Editor, _JOHN- VAN WHY 


niversity of South Dakota, Vermilion. 


for a preliminary and a final rehearsal, 
the latter at the scene of the program 
on the day of the telecast. 


Tips for Television 

Openings and endings of programs 
should be interesting, fast moving, in- 
formative, and closely synchronized 
(video with audio). The pace must be 
maintained. Teaching and discussion 
have to be spaced and paced with action. 

Personalities on the program are im- 
portant. Those who explain and teach 
must be not only well informed: but also 
of pleasing appearance, well spoken, en- 
thusiastic, and appealing to many age 
levels. 

Color of clothing worn by participants 
is an essential consideration. Although 
many sports outfits are normally white, 
white is risky for television showing be- 
cause it may become “lost” in a light or 
bright background. Any combination of 
black and white or dark blue and white 
is to be avoided since these combinations 
do not photograph well. Men are asked 
to wear gray or light blue shirts rather 
than white because of glare, and women 
are asked not to wear any bright or 
shiny jewelry. Equipment which would 
produce glare must be sprayed; a harm- 
less liquid is used which can be easily 
wiped off. 

There should be a variety of partici- 
pants: skilled and unskilled, old and 
young. The audience wish to see a skilled 
performance but aiso wish to see a 
learner with whom they can identify 
themselves. 

Subject matter and method of ap- 
proach should be varied. Success of the 
golf program was attributed to its time- 
ly shifting from demonstration of golf 
shots to interviews with golfing person- 
alities. Long descriptions or interviews 
should be relieved by interesting activity. 


The Power of TV 


The program planners and partici- 
pants in “Recreation Review” have real- 
ized the power of television to reach and 
teach large numbers of people. The 
health and physical education fields offer 
many possibilities for the increasing use 
of this medium to benefit the health and 
enjoyment of many. Might it be possible 
that a sedentary “spectator sports” pub- 
lic can be stimulated to take an active 
role in healthful recreation? * 


RESCUE BREATHING LOOPFILMS 


AAHPER is now preparing a set of 
educational loopfilms on various methods 
of resuscitation. Designed especially for 
use in the classrooms, the loopfilms will 
include description of mouth-to-mouth 
artificial respiration. 


First “MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
Folk Dances FOLK DANCE ORCH. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's 
most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec- 
ords. It includes music, pictures, and instruc- 
tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 
a graded series — from kindergarten to college. 
FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) 
for ages 5 to 8 
FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
for third grade and up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) 
for age 8 and up 


FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) 
for age 10 and up 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 
HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 


SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and college use 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven L.P.or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal- 
er’s. Or, use coupon below for aneenl details. 


RCA Victor Record Division, Dept 203 
155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the folder listing recordings 
of ‘‘The World of Folk Dances.” 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Shape the Game to Fit 
the Player 


(Continued from page 24) 


each group can determine when, for 
whom, and to what extent adjust- 
ments of this kind should be made. 
It would not be unusual for a group 
to decide to play a game ‘‘straight.”’ 

Even the simpler large group 
games—tag games, capture the flag, 
dodgeball, spud, or the schlagball 
type—can be played on a more or 
less equal basis by players of differ- 


ent abilities. Whenever boundaries 
or restraining lines are a part of the 
game form, advantages can be de- 
veloped for the smaller players. In 
tag games, some players can _ be 
caught only when tagged in a partic- 
ular manner. In dodgeball type 
games, the poorly skilled players 
might be caught only when hit by a 
bounced ball or when a partner also 
has been hit. 

In some activities the use of simple 
aids can minimize differences in abil- 
ities. This is true in swimming. 
Once children have developed suffi- 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


feud... my 
Control Key 
Opens Every 
Padlock. 


MASTER NO. 1500 

Same design and 
construction as No, 
1525 . . . but with- 
out key control. Full 
two-year guarantee. 


For Trouble-free Protection 
at Low Cost... 


NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 
DURABLE 
CONTROLLED 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 3 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 


World's Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


cient swimming skill to manage 
themselves in deep water, selected 
swimming aids for the less expert 
swimmers will help make recreation- 
al swimming games (not to be con- 
fused with games played in water) 
of equal interest to all swimmers. 

The flexibility of adaptive meth- 
ods such as those described above 
offers many advantages over the 
more formal methods of instruction. 
Two advantages in particular should 
be of special interest. 

Many different kinds of skills can 
be developing at the same time and 
at a pace set by the individual. As 
this process is going on each child 
becomes aware of skills—his own 
and his playmates’—without realiz- 
ing he is doing so. Highly skilled 
youngsters find many challenges for 
their skills. After all, it does take 
ability and skilled performance to 
judge skills in others and then ma- 
neuver oneself into a strategic posi- 
tion and throw a ball at just the 
right speed to just the right spot at 
exactly the right moment to be 
caught by the boy or girl least likely 
to make an all-star team (but who 
would make a whopping good score 
if successful). As for the uncoordi- 
nated and unskilled child, he finds 
the status of being a kind of bonus 
baby—oceasionally, at least—much 
more satisfying and much more fun 
than being low man on a totem pole. 
Chances are, then, he engages in 
many kinds of activities freely and 
uninhibited by pressure to perform 
at levels above his abilities. 


Games Can Cross Grade Levels 


Teaching methods that are flexible 
enough to provide for the wide range 
of abilities usually found in an ele- 
mentary grade physical education 
class should be flexible enough to 
provide and develop physical educa- 
tion activities that can cross grade 
levels. Activities of this kind, that 
bring children together from differ- 
ent grade levels, should become a 
part of the physical education pro- 
gram. It is in activities such as these 
that children of different ages learn 
to play together more and more 
effectively thereby increasing the 
carry-over values of activities 
learned at school to play activities 
when not in school. * 
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IDEAS tHat score — 


Equipping the Program ina 
Small High School 


RICHARD MULVIHILL 
Jackson Junior and Senior High School 
Hixton, Wisconsin 


A problem faced by many physical 
education instructors who are now teach- 
ing in the nation’s small high schools is 
that of offering students a well-rounded 
physical education program under strict 
financial limits. Many schools fail to 
budget for physical education equip- 
ment with the result that any money 
intended for enlarging a physical edu- 
cation program is usually spent in the 
replacement of worn and broken ma- 
terials. 


Something New Each Year 


Faced with this problem, we decided 
to add to our program each year one 
new activity, complete with all necessary 
instructional and safety equipment. The 
addition of field hockey, archery, bad- 
minton, paddle tennis, and golf has 
given our program a needed shot in the 


A high school student takes to the air on the 
trapeze (above). Constructed of surplus cable 
and pipe, it cost $4.00. The two girls below 
are practicing on a balance beam, another new 
piece of gymnastic equipment in their school. 
Another example of make-it-yourself apparatus, 
it was built with the help of an article which 
appeared in the Journa'—the total cost, $3.00. 
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arm. Our physical education classes now 
include up to 36 students, and each stu- 
dent is provided with equipment that 
wil! enable him to participate at all 
times in all activities. 

In many small high schools, the pur- 
chase of gymnasium apparatus is al- 
ways deferred to the future. Deciding 
that tomorrow never comes, we engaged 
in a do-it-yourself program in an effort 
to provide our students with a full line 
of gymnastic and tumbling apparatus. 
The Girls Athletic Association, through 
“smelt feeds” and ice cream sales, pur- 
chased an expensive trampoline for the 
department. A horizontal bar was 
bought from a neighboring school at 
small cost. With the help of the school 
engineer and government surplus rope, 
pipe, and cable, we constructed climb- 
ing ropes, flying rings, small parallel 
bars, and a trapeze. An article in the 
JOURNAL (October 1958, p. 62) gave us 
the plans and procedure for a balance 
beam, which we now have. 


Do-it-yourself Economy 


The best part of this story is the fact 
that all this apparatus cost the school 
district less than $200. And the kids— 
they love it! Our unit in gymnasties and 
tumbling is accepted with the full en- 
thusiasm of the student body. Everyone 
is busy at all times, and, whether they 
know it or not, the “physical” has been 
put back into our physical education. 

A hint to you facing the problem that 
we are solving: Look first to see what 
your department can do for itself—then 
do it. *® 


Two jutior high school boys work out on the 
horizontal bar, bought from a_ neighboring 
school for $75.00. The newly acquired equip- 
ment, both gymnastic and athletic, has put a 
spark in the physical education program for 
the entire school and has aroused an encourag- 
ing emourt of erthuciasm amoig the students. 


Wire Sculpture 


RUTH LINDSEY 
Oklahoma State University 

The sports figures shown in the accom- 
panying picture are formed of alumi- 
num wire. Easy to make and inexpen- 
sive, they can be used for banquet table 
centerpieces or wall decorations for 
home or office, placed on what-not 
shelves or desks, or hung as mobiles. 
The figures pictured are 6” x 8” high, 
but larger ones are just as successful. 


Sports figures in wire: (first row, left to right) 
field hockey, bowling, and archery; (second 
row, left to right) tennis, fencing, and golf. 
Attractive but inexpensive, they can be put to 


many uses in the course of the school year. 


The aluminum wire may be purchased 
from a TV dealer where it is sold as 
ground wire for aerials. It costs only a 
few cents and is easy to bend with the 
fingers. Either work free-handed or 
draw the design on paper and follow 
the outlines. If possible, use one con- 
tinuous piece of wire for the entire fig- 
ure. Solders do not readily adhere to 
aluminum, so joints and splices are to 
be avoided. Where necessary to attach 
or join wires, liquid solder (sold in 
tubes) has proven the most satisfactory. 

The base may be made of dowling 
(the ones shown were cut from a broken 
window pole). If larger figures are used 
(up to 12” high) a 1” x 6” board will 
suffice. Attach the figures to their bases 
with small staples. 

Hardware wire serves as mesh for the 
tennis racket and fencer’s mask. The 
golf and hockey clubs are made of the 
aluminum wire which has been flattened 
with a hammer. Yarn serves as a bow- 
string. The fencer’s foil is made of a 
brass button and a darning needle. The 
bowling ball was cut from a lid of a 
ean of footpowder. 

Paint the figures, if desired. <A 
wrought iron spray paint gives a “ready- 
made” look; gold gives them a “trophy- 
look.” 

It’s fun,. it’s creative, it’s economical, 
and it’s simple. Furthermore, teachers 
of physical education will find many 
occasions to use the finished product. * 


Send in your “ideas” and share 
them with JOHPER readers across 
the nation through this page. 
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Amberst and 
Williams Colleges 
will meet in the 
Centennial re- 
newal of their 
first game at 
Amberst May 


ANNIVERSARY 
College Baseball 


A years “a is an which is uniquely 
American. To have been a part of this great collegiate baseball program for 
the past 75 years is an honor of which the makers of Louisville Sluggers are 
justifiably proud. So congratulations — from a youngster to an oldster! 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 


HILLERICHB:ORADSBY 
Cours 


See The 


1960 OLymPic GAMES 


An opportunity now exists for individuals to 


“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 


see the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome and 
tour Europe. Four semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit may also be earned 
from Central Michigan University’. Tour in- 
cludes France, Switzerland, and Italy. Leave 
New York by R. M. S. “Queen Mary” or 
“Queen Elizabeth”, August 3, and return by 
Pan American World Airways, September 12, 
1960. 


For further information contact: 
R. W. Finch, Head, 
Health and Physical Education Department 


Central Michigan University, 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
leffective as of June 1, 1959. The MacGregor Co. © Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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KEEPING UP WITH) FITN ESS 


OPERATION FITNESS — U.S.A. 
continues to gather steam across the na- 
tion, with increasing participation in 
the National Fitness Test Project. A 
start has been made on some 15 other 
projects in a variety of emphasis areas. 
First project to be completed was the 
nationwide Clinic on the Community 
School held at Flint, Michigan, on 
March 10-12 with 300 leaders from 50 
cities in 28 states participating. The 
impact of this clinie is already evident 
from gratifying letters of appreciation. 


Focusing for Fitness in Vermont was 
the theme of the VAHPER Conference 
at Green Mountain Junior College in 
Poultney in April. Robert Dailey, presi- 
dent, chaired the general session; with 
Ruth Lincks, vice-president for Physical 
Education, leading demonstrations on 
the AAHPER Fitness Test Program. ... 
W. W. Bauer, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and G. Ott Romney, deputy di- 
rector, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, will be featured speakers at the 
West Virginia University Physical Edu- 
eation Workshop on Youth Fitness 
June 22-July 3. 


Alice Donnelly, chairman of the Con- 
necticut Fitness Committee, reports the 
publication of a 50-page report on the 
state fitness conference called by the 
governor. Connecticut’s report contains 
results of fitness tests given to 9,277 
boys and girls in grades 5, 8, 11, results 
of a health knowledge test given to 3,512 
students in the same grades, and data 
taken from school health records of 
3,524 similarly graded students, plus ex- 
tensive recommendations following data 
interpretation. 


President Arthur Esslinger visited Ha- 
waii following the national AAHPER 
convention and witnessed many fitness 
activities in the islands. Station KGMB- 
TV produced a half hour show, “Youth 
Fitness on Television,” explaining the 
AAHPER Fitness Test Program with 
Hawaiian students and Albert Minn, di- 
rector at Kaimuki High School, assisted 
by Frank Valenti, KGMB Sports Di- 
rector, and Alvin K. Chang. 


A planning group of secondary school 
teachers will be assembled by the Virginia 
State Department of Education this 
summer to analyze the pilot study on 
general fitness tests eonducted this year 
in a large number of schools. It is hoped 
that final plans for a statewide general 
fitness testing program will result. 


Clem W. Thompson announces the sec- 
ond Boston University Physical Fitness 
Institute on June 22-July 3 with a staff 
of lecturers and consultants ineluding 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Headquarters 


Paul Dudley White, Donald Dukelow, E. 
R. Buskirk, and Carl A. Troester. 

Fred Kasch of San Diego State College 
announced an adult fitness program. 
Two nights weekly will be used to pro- 
vide fitness programs for business men 
of San Diego. A carefully controlled 
program of exercise and self-evaluating 
activities will be featured with empha- 
sis on individual attention. 

AAHPER Fitness Test materials have 
been shipped thus far outside the U.S.A. 
to Puerto Rico, Portugal, Canada, Hong 
Kong, New Zealand, Australia, Japan, 
Venezuela, and Canal Zone. 


North Dakota has adopted the AAH- 
PER fitness seal, substituting purple 
for red, and Delaware has done likewise, 
using a gold color instead of red. . . 
Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
supervisor, is giving the AAHPER test 
to all junior-senior high school boys and 
girls this year, and plans are set to test 
elementary school students next year. 


John Jenny is providing great leader- 
ship in developing a dynamic fitness 
program in the Wilmington, Delaware, 
schools. Robert L. Brooks, leader of the 
Explorer Post 99 Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in Wilmington, is using AAHPER 
fitness tests and awards for all sea 
scouts and reports percentile scores 
slightly higher than national norms. .. . 
Delaware, as part of its statewide fitness 
program, is presently doing several fit- 
ness television programs, producing fit- 
ness films for statewide distribution, 
working on an elementary school fitness 
guide, and starting on a family camping 
program for all ages. 

The Health and Physical Education 
Department of Howard University, 
through its Tests and Measurements Di- 
vision, has released the following data 
on results of the AAHPER test pro- 
gram for Alabama students: 50-yard 
dash mean approximately the same as 
the national average; pull-ups better 
than average with range 0-17, mode 6, 
median 5.6; high school girls sit-ups 
above national average with median of 
19.76, mode 19, and mean 21.43, with 
standard deviation of 11.52; high school 
girls softball throw below national aver- 
age with a range of 22-143 feet; mode 


Fit to Teach 
With all the emphasis on fitness for 
American youth, don’t overlook the im- 
portance of the fitness of the teacher. 
AAHPER’s yearbook, Fit to Teach, out- 
lines personal, administrative, organiza- 
tional, and community responsibilities 
for the maintenance of the health of the 
teacher. $3.50. Order from AAHPER. 


65, median 66.25, mean 70.18, and stand- 
ard deviation of 19.40. 


Connecticut reports that Matthew 
Maetozo has one of the best all-round 
physical education-fitness programs in 
that state at Manchester High School. 

. . Warren Huston’s Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, intramural program shows thus 
far this year 19 sports for boys and 22 
for girls, plus hundreds involved in un- 
organized activity. Skating attracted 
11,700 participations, football 396, bas- 
ketball 987, spring intramurals 790; 
with total pupil participation hours of 
153,435 for boys and 16,136 for girls. 
. . . Bob Irving of Sacramento County, 
California, working closely with the lo- 
eal fair association, will feature the 
AAHPER Test Program and other fit- 
ness features as a part of the Fitness 
Through Fairs project before thousands 
of spectators this summer (see article 
on p. 17). . . . George Johnson is initiat- 
ing and requiring improved fitness status 
of all base personnel at Hunter Air 
Force Base in Georgia. Features of OP- 
ERATION FITNESS — U.S.A. will 
highlight this AF program. 


M. S. Kelliher, University of Cali- 


‘fornia at Santa Barbara, had completed 


research on the use of the Kraus-Weber 
fitness test on youth in East Pakistan. 
Results will be published in the Re- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY soon. . . . Hazel 
Dettman of Fargo, North Dakota, is plan- 
ning many activities for Fargo youth as 
a part of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. . . . Ruth Fink, University of 
North Carolina, has contributed greatly 
to better fitness test administration by 
making her kinescopes available for 
many T'V stations over the nation. She 
now plans to produce additional kine- 
scopes for subsequent television use. 


The Rev. Ronald King of St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Perryville, Missouri, is stim- 
ulating use of the AAHPER Test Pro- 
gram among young priests in training 
and is working energetically to improve 
physical fitness as a necessary adjunct 
to spiritual and social competency. .. . 
Harold Bacon of Flint, Michigan, has 
produced a pamphlet titled How Do 
We Stack Up? Flint takes each of the 
19 recommendations which emerged 
from the Fort Ritchie Fitness Confer- 
ence and lists what the Flint schools are 
doing about each item. . . . Governor 
J. Millard Tawes of Maryland recently 
ordered a number of test manuals for 
Maryland leaders. 


Homer Barnes of the Montecito Se- 
quoia Camps at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, will use the AAHPER Test Pro- 
gram for all youth in the summer camp 
program, together with other fitness 
features. . Tom Hines, supervisor at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, writes: “I am 
still extolling the concrete accomplish- 
ments achieved at the AAHPER Fitness 
Conference in December. Boy, what a 
revelation. It proves that folks with a 
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@ HORSE SENSE ABOUT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


ONOX is used and 
approved by 
schools, clubs and 
over 70% of the 

* largest industrial 
plants in the 
U.S.A. 


Scientific research has upset old theories about Athlete’s 
Foot. Skin specialists say that disinfectants are “futile, 
illogical, and potentially harmful.”* They recommend skin 
toughening to make the skin resistant to fungus attack. 


That’s good horse sense. 


© ONOX SKIN TOUGHENER 
PREVENTS ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Onox mineral salts toughen the skin. .. 
. . prevents fungus growth. No fungus... 


increase resistance 
no Athlete’s Foot. 


Bathers like Onox. And it costs only 1¢ per man per week. 
@ TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK If not completely satisfied, 
you owe us nothing. Write for full details and ask for: 


@ FREE FOLDER: Facts on Athlete’s Foot including medical 
opinions from *Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


ONOX INC. 


Dept. E, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Warehouses: Brooklyn » Cleveland « New Orleans +» Newark, California 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-559 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No pam | charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels. * the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


Morehead State College 

Morehead, Kentucky 
Square Dance Figures and Calling Tech- 
niques, Contras, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Fundamental Dance Techniques, Children's 
Dancing. 
FACULTY: Vyts Beliajus, Nancy De Marco, 
Shirley Durham, Harold Harton, Rickey 
Holden, Bob Johnson, David Johnson, 
M. G. Karsner, Director. 

For information write to: 

Shirley Durham, Registrar 
4551 Southern Parkway Louisville 14, Kentucky 
(Registration limit to 100) 
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definite purpose, willing to work, can 
move mountains. It was an inspiration 
to be a part of it.” 


Lawrence Marx of the Otis Air Force 
Base in Massachusetts is busy develop- 
ing several fitness features for trainees 
as a part of OPERATION FITNESS 
—U.S.A. . . . Helen Lengfeld of San 
Mateo, California, is working with 
CAHPER leaders in developing a 
“Youth-Golf-Fitness” program for the 
Bay area in cooperation with PGA. 
Golf professionals are loaning equip- 
ment to get the program started. 

Fitness activities in the Areade 
Schools of Sacramento County, California, 
include camping and outing treks to the 
school district-owned 400-acre site in the 
High Sierras with skiing, camp-outs, 
and wilderness survival skills. Jim 
Winthers, director of that program, is 
also stressing rope skipping, hop scotch, 
boxing instruction, trampoline, calis- 
thenics, fitness tests, rope climbing, and 
sports and games for elementary school 
children. 


Harry Smith, Wilmington supervisor 
writes that “Fitness month in Delaware 
is receiving tremendous support and 
success.” 

Les Roberts is using the AAHPER 
tests for a research project involving 
all junior high school boys in eight 
Lancaster County, Nebraska, schools. He 
plans to use data developed to encour- 
age increased fitness emphasis for all 
children and youth. . . . Hollie Lepley 
and Carlos Wear of the University of 
Nebraska have worked out plans with 
the Lincoln JCC’s to use the AAHPER 
tests for the Junior Olympics in May, 
including presentation of awards. Many 
Nebraska television stations will carry 
the fitness message in coming months. 

William Walker of Furman University 
recently wrote an interesting article for 
the South Carolina Newsletter entitled 
“Tumbling Into Physical Fitness.” 
Rogers G. Stevens edits the interesting 
Oklahoma QOAHPER Newsletter whicii 
always contains several fine fitness items. 


Sidney Birnbach of the Yonkers, New 
York, schools reports that the Exchange 
Club not only has.given the Fitness 
Council full support for youth fintess 
projects but intends to set an example 
to other Exchange Clubs in the state 
by encouraging them to follow suit. 
They are giving financial assistance. . . . 
J. Robert Eddy has recently started work 
as director at West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and with the staff is planning on 
full participation in many fitness activ- 
ities. 

The New York AHPER has recently 
published and distributed a very tine 
Youth Fitness Report, edited by ‘Teddy 
Donoghue at Roosevelt High, Yonkers. 
It is attractively printed in color and 
carries the seal of both AAHPER and 
NYAHPER Fitness Projects. * 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
‘Maryland Plantation, Shelby, liken. 


FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Five currently used systems for notating dance are being presented in this 
column. In October the Benesh Movement-Notation was described, in Novem- 
ber the Jay-Notation (Leticia Jay), in January Labanotation (Rudolph 
Laban), and in March Kineseography (Eugene Loring). 

In this issue Miss Grauert closes the series with a discussion of Choroscript, 
the analytical method of notation devised by Alwin Nikolais and taught at the 
Henry Street Playhouse School of Dance where he is a director and where Miss 
Grauert is instructor in this system of notation. 

Emphasis throughout the series has been placed on the originator’s recogni- 
tion of the problems and his presentation of solution; analysis of movement; 
derivation of symbols for body parts, for movement in space and time; and 
final total coordination of all these aspects of notation. 


CHOROSCRIPT 
RUTH GRAUERT 


Being a written record, Choroscript is 
concerned with the recording of the 
framework of action, the form, the im- 
personal geometry of movement. It is 
a system of symbols involving a method 
of movement analysis which makes it 
possible to record movement on paper. 
The necessarily cursory treatment given 
here attempts to impart a_ sufficient 
basis for understanding the principles 
of this method. 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Movement Graph 


The musical staff, modified to suit the 
needs of movement notation serves as a 
frame to tell “what moves” in place of 
“which sound” (see Figure 1). 


The Time Element 


The measure, time signature, and 
double bar are borrowed from the well- 
established music notation, and the musi- 


* eal note indicates time value of motion, 


terminated with the beat in the position 
recorded for that beat, then proceeding 
immediately toward the next termina- 
tion. A rest in any space in the staff 
indicates that that part holds the last 
notated position for the time indicated 


by the rest. However, on the center line 
of the pedal staff, the rest indicates “no 
weight” (a cancellation thereof )—that 
specified time is spent in the air. 


The Basic Symbols 


The symbols used for showing move- 
ment direction are very simple. The 
stem of the note (selected in accordance 
with the proper time value) is turned 
on the ball of the note to point in the 
direction of the movement. For rotary 
movement the stem is curved in the 
proper direction. For locomotor move- 
ment the stem’s location is moved (see 
center sections of Figure 2). 


The Space Stations 


Twenty-six fundamental directional 
locations are established around the 
body. These locations correspond to 
known directional points. There are 
eight horizontal directions, two vertical 
directions, eight slant up directions (one 
being between up and each of the eight 
established horizontal stations), and 
eight slant down positions between 
down and the horizontal stations (see 
peripheral portion of Figure 2). 

The position of each part of the body 
and of the trunk can be defined in terms 
of these space stations. For example, 
when one stands upright with the legs 
together and the arms hung at the sides, 
the arm is directly below the shoulder 
(its terminal joint) and is defined as 
“down.” Likewise the leg below the hip 
is down. By similar analysis the head 
over the neck is up, the chest over the 
waist is up, the pelvis hung from the 
waist is down, and the entire trunk mov- 
ing from its base at the bottom of the 
hips is up. 
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In the course of changing from the 
simple upright position, any new posi- 
tion existing for any arbitrary point of 
time can be expressed with adequate 
accuracy by selecting for each altered 
part the space station most nearly cor- 
responding to the position. Just as in 
the films, where movement seemingly re- 
sults from the successive viewing of a 
series of still frames, a facsimile of the 
original motion results when series of 
recorded positions are taken successively. 

How the parts move from one posi- 
tion to the next must be analyzed and 
recorded by altering the notes to indi- 
cate whether the movement is peripheral, 
locomotor, or rotary. 


Categories of Action 


An analysis of the categories of action 
is involved as follows: 

Peripheral: the body member attached at 
one end by its joint and extending out 
from the joint as a radius of the sphere 
describes any circumference of the 
sphere, of a part thereof. 

Locomotor: the ‘shifting of the body 
part in its entirety to a new space with- 
out any focal change. 

Rotary: the action of the body or body 
units rotating within its own space on 
a central axis within itself. 

Other movement such as the condition- 
ing of a position by a flexion, the curv- 
ing of a path, the isolated movement of 
a smaller body part (the hand), or the 
change of weight from the feet to an- 
other body unit, can be considered as 
accidental to the positions recorded 
within the framework of the space sta- 
tions. For instance, the condition of 
flexion as well as the rotation of a part 
ean be shown by the use of a flexion 
sign in conjunction with a movement 
symbol (see flexion portion of Figure 


The many further refinements are ex- 
tensions of the basic principles and can 
be thought through on the same pre- 
mises. Free invention, while recording, 
if the pictograph method of symboliza- 
tion is kept, can result in readable rec- 
ords concise enough to be practical and 
full enough to be clear to anyone famil- 
iar with the basic movement analysis. 
For an example, see Figure 3, Pedal 
Locomotion. A movement study using 
Choroscript appears in Figure 4. 


The Ultimate Test 


Establishment of a universal system 
of notation is the end goal of the many 
who are working in the notation field. 
So far, however, no system has met the 
ultimate test—that of being in practical 
use by the professionally working 
dancer. 

Many choreographers have lent intel- 
lectual approbation to one system of 
notation or another. Certain funds have 
been made available to support the 
transcription of specified pieces of 
choreography. But in professional prac- 
tice, dancers themselves have not used 


notation, have not recorded movement, 
have not read script for the purpose of 
performance, except in isolated labora- 
tory cases. 

Notation has not yet become a tool 
of the dancer. Notation as a tool needs 
to be tried by use; it needs to be refined 
and reworked by the people most closely 
concerned, the dancers themselves. Dane- 
ers interested in the art of dance will 
use without prejudice any method that 
most nearly adapts itself to the art. 
They will be the ultimate users and the 
provers of the efficacy of notation. * 


Doris Humphrey—A Tribute 


The death of Doris Humphrey, famed 
American dancer, choreographer, and 
teacher, in December 1958 has greatly 
saddened all her former students, 
friends, and the general public. Since 
the late twenties, she had been an inspir- 
ing teacher of dance technique and com- 
position and a keen critic of choreog- 
raphy. The influence of her work with 
dancers and teachers at the Bennington 
School of the Dance and at Connecticut 
College has been felt in all parts of the 
country. She will be missed for her 
clear insight into a variety of problems 
in dance education. 

The National Section on Dance takes 
this opportunity to honor Miss Hum- 
phrey and her work and to hope that a 
fitting memorial will be set up in her 
memory. 


AAHPER 


Dance Publications 
DANCE RESEARCH 


Reference materials with suggestion for future 
research, prepared by the Research Committee of 
AAHPER. National Section on Dance. Part I, 
titles of studies specifically concerned with dance 
or related to dance, was compiled in 1955 and 
revised in 1958; Part II, compiled in 1958, 
includes work completed or in process through 


May 1957, 64 p. $1.50 


SELECTED ARTICLES 
ON DANCE 


Packet of over 50 articles which have been pub- 
lished in the AAHPER JOURNAL, 1935-57. 
Material covers folk, modern, social, costumes, 
symposiums, therapy, composition, accompani 
ment, etc. Edited by Dudley Ashton and Ger- 
trude Lippincott. Reprints are separate and 
punched for insertion in a three-ring binder. 


$2.50 


DANCE DIRECTORY 


A directory of colleges and universities offering 
a major, minor, or concentration dance curricu- 
lum. Mimeo. Revised 1958. Compiled by Mil- 
dred Spiesman. 48 p. 50c 


AAPHER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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OFFERING NEW 
STANDARDIZATION 
OF RULES AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


EXCITING 
JACK 
TOURNAMENTS 
mat jacks 
| mune 
| 


COMPLETE YOUR RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS WITH 


HEAVY DUTY CANVAS MAT—WITH 

RULE BOOK, PENCIL, SCORE PAD, 10 JACKS AND BALL 
$48.00 per dozen (postpaid) 

Recreational Facilities Corporation 

1222 Ogden Street 

Denver 18, Colorado 


* The smooth canvas mat will protect 
your players clothes and keep their 
hands and knees from being skinned on 
rough, unsanitary surfaces. 


¢ Here are the regular jacks games, 
arithmetic games and advanced Mat 
Jacks play, complete with rules. 


* You will like the convenient pocket 
on the mat for keeping the jacks, 
pencil, score pad and rule booklet. 


* Teachers, playground directors, and 
recreation departments now use Mat 
Jacks in their programs. 


© Mat Jacks can be played indoors or out 
and Mat Jacks is easy to fold and carry 
with the players. 


* Send for your FREE TOURNAMENT 
KIT. 


Department of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


presents 
4th ANNUAL SANTA BARBARA 


FOLK DANCE 
CONFERENCE 


August 16-22, 1959 
Santa Barbara Seaside Campus 


leadership skills in folk dance 
internationally distinguished faculty 
resources and teaching methods 
authentic dance materials from 


abroad 
@ special program for beginners 
© carries upper division credit 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE: 4 


University Extension 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FOURTH 


ANNUAL PRACTICUM 
IN MODERN DANCE 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP, 
INTERLOCHEN, MICH. 


AUGUST 24 - SEPT. 3 


Faculty: 


Esther E. Pease, Director of Dance 
at the University of Michigan 


Joseph Gifford, Director of Mod- 

ern Dance at National Music Camp 

and Director of the Joseph Gifford 
Dance Theater. 


John Q. Adamson, Staff Accom- 
panist at the University of Michigan 


Repertory taught by 


Charles Weidman 


2 Hours Credit for Students 
enrolled through U. of Mich. 


For information and application write: 


DR. ESTHER E. PEASE, Department 

of Physical Education for Women, 

Barbour Gymnasium, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


DANCE TEACHERS 
GUILD 


Annual Convention 


Friday & Saturday 
June 12 & 13, 1959 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 
New York City 

WORKSHOPS AND 

DEMONSTRATIONS: 

e Approaches to technique in the 
studio for children, public high 
school for teen-agers, and recrea- 
tional program for young adults; 

e The use of literature in improvisa- 
tion and composition. 


For information write to: 


DANCE TEACHERS GUILD 


47 W. 63 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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Family Life Education 


(Continued from page 39) 


A factual film correlated with Diehl’s 
Textbook of Healthful Living. McGraw- 
Hill. 


Is This Love?, 1958. 14 min., sound, B&W. 
The film contrasts the romances of two 
college roommates. One girl, impulsive 
and emotional, is resentful of any per- 
suasion to delay her marriage. The other 
girl hesitates to consider marriage until 
she has solid proof of her love through 
successive stages of dating, courtship, 
going steady, and engagement. The film 
ends with questions leading to evalua- 
tion of the two romances and of their 
respective chances for success in mar- 
riage. McGraw-Hill. 


Meeting The Needs of Adolescents, 1953. 19 
min., sound, B&W. A family has a 14- 
year-old son and a 17-year-old daughter. 
The action shows how these are helped 
to adjust to physical changes, and men- 
tal, spiritual, social, and emotional 
needs. There is an awareness of influ- 
ences outside of the home. McGraw-Hill. 


Miracle of Reproduction, 1953. 15 min., 
sound, B&W. Presents similarities in the 
growth and development of fish, chicken, 
cows, and human beings, showing that 
all life begins from a cell in much the 
same way. This is illustrated by a com- 
bination of live action and simple anima- 
tion. The final sequence shows the 
growth of the human foetus within the 
mother and birth of the baby. This is an 
excellent film but it should be previewed 
earefully before presentation in the 
classroom. With proper preparation it 
can be well used in intermediate grades 
as well as older groups. Sid Davis. 


Molly Grows Up, 1954. 15 min., sound, 
B&W. This is the story of a teen-age 
girl immediately preceding and at the 
onset of menstruation. It shows her 
emerging interest in becoming a young 
lady as well as the wholesome attitude 
of her family toward menstruation. The 
scientific aspect is explained very simply 
by a school nurse. This is suitable for 
girls from grade 6 through 9. Medical 
Arts Production. 


Physical Aspects of Puberty, 1954. 19 min., 
sound, B&W. This is a resume of the 
physical changes during puberty. The 
first half is animation; the second half 
is played by actual characters against a 
background of factual information. 
Johnnie and Joan are seen in their own 
homes and with their friends where typi- 
cal adolescent needs are portrayed. Me- 
Graw-Hill. 


Reproduction Among Mammals, 1948. 10 
min., sound, B&W. Mammalian repro- 
duction is shown with the domestic pig 
as an example. Animated drawings, and 
micro and natural photography show the 
development of sperms and eggs, fertili- 
zation, embryological development, and 
the birth process. E. B. F. 


Social Sex Attitudes In Adolescence, 1954. 
22 min., sound, B&W. This begins with 
the wedding.of Mary and Bob then 
flashes back to their childhood days 
showing the kind of sex education they 
received in their homes (given by their 
mothers). They are shown through ado- 
lescent dating experiences to their mar- 
riage. The mothers seem unable to help 
with problems of dating. Bob is por- 
trayed as a headstrong character who 
drinks, attends “wild parties,’ yet in the 
end seems reformed and has a different 
attitude when he enters marriage. This 
film will tax the insight and skill of the 
discussion leader—requires several pre- 
views and careful study. McGraw-Hill. 


Story of Menstruation, The, 1947. 10 min., 
sound, color. A Walt Disney production 
—hby animation presents the background 
for understanding the menstrual cycle as 
a normal physiological process. It illus- 
trates happy, healthy living during 
“those” days and imparts an attitude of 
respect toward menstruation as an im- 
portant part of the life cycle. Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Co. 


You and Your Growth, 1955. Film strip, 30 
frames, color. This illustrates physical 
growth and explains its problems such 
as “the early grower” and the “late 
grower,” overweight and underweight, 
body build, and the bodily changes which 
occur during adolescence. Jam Handy 
Corp. 


Your Body During Adolescence, 1955. 10 
min., sound, B&W. Using animation, the 
film shows the seven glands that regulate 
human life and growth. There is a de- 
scription of the reproductive organs and 
their functions as associated with boy 
and girl development during puberty. 
This is a good film and may be used with 
any age above ten years. McGraw-Hill. 


When Should | Marry?, 1958. 19 min., 


| sound, B&W. A young couple, eager to 


marry but urged by their parents to 
delay, ask a minister’s advice. He de- 
seribes the experiences of two other cou- 
ples who married at an early age. From 
this description, he is able to summarize 
some points that should be of help to all 
young people in answering the questions 
of when to marry. McGraw-Hill. 


SOURCES OF FREE OR INEXPEN- 
SIVE MATERIALS 


Pamphlets, Lists of Books, and 
Audio-Visual Aids 
The American Institute of Family Re- 
lations 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. 


American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


American Social Hygiene Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


The Association for Family Living 
32 W. Randolph St., Suite 1818, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Child Study Association of America 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Family Life Publications, Ine. 
Box 6725 College Station, 
Durham, N.C. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellu- 
cotton Division 
919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Maternity Center Association 
48 E. 92nd St., New York 28, N.Y. 


National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Oregon Coordinating Council On Social 
Hygiene and Family Life 
220 8S. W. Alder St., Portland 4, Ore. 


Personal Products Corporation 
Milltown, N.J. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
22 KE. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Science Research Associates 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Tampax Incorporated 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 


...is the cancer quack, the man 
who claims he has a “secret cure” 
for cancer. There is no “secret 
cure” for cancer. But many can- 
cers can be cured if detected and 
treated in their early stages by a 
qualified physician. 
See your doctor regularly. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. Ask your lo- 
cal American Cancer Society 
office for a copy of its anti- 
quack pamphlet, “J Have a 
Secret Cure for Cancer.” 

® 
American Cancer Society 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN © 


DOROTHY R. MOHR 
niversity of Maryland, College. P: 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1959 

These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for all 
of the professional and student professional members of the Association. 


Clarke, H. Harrison, and Carter, Gavin H. 
Oregon Simplifications of the Strength and 
Physical Fitness Indices. After experi- 
mentation with chronological age and 
eight anthropometric tests, weight and 
age were found to have the highest mul- 
tiple correlation with the Strength Index 
and were chosen as the basis for norms. 
The following multiple correlations were 
obtained between the Strength Index 
and the various test items composing the 
SI battery: for upper elementary school 
boys, .977 for leg lift, back lift, and 
push-ups; for junior high boys, .987 for 
leg lift and Rogers’ arm strength score, 
.998 when right grip was added; for sen- 
ior high school boys, .985 for leg lift and 
Rogers’ arm strength score, .996, when 
back lift was added. Regression equa- 
tions were computed for each of these 
multiple correlations. 


De Vries, Herbert A. Effects of Various 
Warm-Up Procedures on 100-Yard Times 
of Competitive Swimmers. The purpose 
of this study was to determine the val- 
ues that can be ascribed to the warm-up 
procedures customarily employed by 
competitive swimmers (hot showers, 
calisthenics, massage, and swimming). 
Thirteen subjects swam a total of 195 
time trials. Each swimmer swam three 
100-yard time trials with no warm-up 
and three time trials after each of the 
four warm-up procedures. 

The group as a whole showed signifi- 
eant improvement only following the 
swimming warm-up, whereas the breast- 
strokers and dolphin swimmers as a 
group had their best and significant im- 
provement following calisthenics. The 
free stylers as a group showed a signifi- 
cant decrease in speed in their trials 
after calisthenics warm-up. 


Henry, Franklin M. Reliability, Measure- 
ment Error, and Intra-Individual Differ- 
ence. It is shown that the conventional 
test-retest reliability coefficient is equal 
to the “true score” variance divided by 
the total variance. The former is inter- 
individual variance, measuring true in- 
dividual differences; the latter is the sum 
of three components — inter-individual 
variance, intra-individual variance, and 
error of measurement. Using typical re- 
action and movement time data, it was 
found that the measurement error vari- 
ance, using the hundredths second timer, 
was only 3 to 4 percent as large as the 
intra-individual variance and had little 
influence on the reliability coefficient. 
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Measurement error is a characteristic of 
the test; it may or may not be large 
enough to reduce the reliability coeffi- 
cient appreciably. Variations between 
and within individuals characterize be- 
havior, which may or may not be reliable 
regardless of measurement error. 


Heusner, William W. Theoretical Specifi- 
cations for the Racing Dive: Optimum An- 
gle of Take-Off. The problem was to in- 
vestigate the racing dive in swimming in 
terms of the basic mechanical principles 
involved. A mathematical expression was 
developed to describe the time required 
to dive, glide, and swim the first length 
of any race. The validity of this formu- 
la was found to be very high by compar- 
ing actual measured times for 17 sub- 
jects with times computed using the for- 
mula. Finally, optimum angles of take- 
off were determined for various personal 
characteristics and for specific race con- 
ditions. 


Hooks, G. Eugene. Prediction of Baseball 
Ability through an Analysis of Measures 
of Strength and Structure. The purpose 
of this study was to determine the rela- 
tion of 19 selected structural and strength 
measures to success in the baseball skills 
of hitting, running, throwing, and field- 
ing plus over-all baseball ability. The 
structural measures tested have consist- 
ently low correlations with the criteria. 
The measures of strength tested have 
consistently high correlations with the 
criteria: .79, left shoulder flexion with 
hitting; .72, right shoulder flexion with 
throwing; and .67, left shoulder flexion 
with total ability. Left shoulder flexion 
is the best single measure found to pre- 
dict baseball ability. Right shoulder 
flexion ranks second. 


Isenberger, Wilma. Self-Attitudes of 
Women Physical Education Major Stu- 
dents and of Women Physical Education 
Teachers. The purpose of this study 
was to determine the relationship be- 
tween the self-attitudes of women physi- 
cal education major students and those 
of women physical education teachers. 
Subjects used in the study were 277 
women physical education major stu- 
dents from three institutions and 167 
women physical education teachers. The 
“Who Am I?” test, a Twenty Statements 
Test of Self-Attitudes (TST), was used 
as a measure of self-attitudes. The re- 
sults of this study indicated that there 
was a significant difference between the 


self-attitudes of student groups within 
a school and between schools. It was also 
indicated that the self-attitudes of teach- 
ers differed significantly from those of 
students enrolled in a liberal arts col- 
lege or a teachers college connected with 
a university but were similar to those of 
students in a teacher education insti- 
tution. 


Krogman, Wilton Marion. Maturation Age 
of 55 Boys in the Little League World 
Series, 1957. The X-ray films of the 
hands of 55 boys in the Little League 
World Series, 1957, were assessed for 
maturation (skeletal) age according to 
Todd’s 1937 standards. There were four 
boys of chronological age 11:0-11:9, 42 
of age 12:0-12:11, 9 of age 13:0-13:11. 
It was found that 16 boys (29%) were 
retarded, or maturation age less than 
chronological age; 39 boys (71%) were 
advanced, or maturation age more than 
chronological age. With correction of 
maturation age within + one year of 
chronological age, the significant figures 
are five retarded, 25 advanced, for a to- 
tal of 30. Of these 17 percent are re- 
tarded, 83 percent advanced. It is con- 
cluded that Little League ball players of 
championship caliber are, in general, 
biologically advanced. Such an advance- 
ment is deemed a positive factor in 
young boys indulging in competitive 
sports. 

Lotter, Willard S. Effects of Fatigue and 
Warm-Up on Speed of Arm Movements. 
Other studies have shown that a three 
component exponential fatigue curve 
can be used to compute speed as a func- 
tion of elapsed time in running. The 
present investigation shows that this 
type of curve describes accurately the 
initial build-up in rate of arm-shoulder 
movements and subsequent drop-off from 
fatigue in a four-minute test and retest 
of twenty college men. Warm-up pre- 
ceding one of the tests is found to have 
no influence. One test period causes a 
practice effect of 2.7 percent, chiefly in 
the first third of the curve. Test-retest 
reliability is low (r = .51) for the first 
five seconds of performance. For each 
third of the total test it is fairly high, 
ranging from .82 to .87. 


Merlino, Lawrence U. Influence of Mas- 
sage on Jumping Performance. Using a 
psychological control (placebo) .and a 
balanced experimental design to secure 
unequivocal results, it was found that 
pre-exercise massage yielded 2.6 percent 
improvement in the vertical jumping 
performance of 36 college men. The 
amount of improvement was twice as 
large in the fifth and sixth trials as in 
the preceding jumps of the six-trial test 
series. The average jump (48.8 em.) 
and the test-retest reliability (r = .94) 
agreed closely with previous studies us- 
ing the Henry jumping apparatus. Dur- 
ing the six jumps of the first day (with- 
out massage), the practice effort caused 
3.6 percent improvement, but there was 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7¥2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


TO PROVIDE 
‘ROUND 
THE MOUTH 

SAFETY 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


Athletes BREAK RECORDS, NOT 
TEETH when they wear Milwaukee 
Plast-o-Guard. This mouth protector 
assures the athlete of 100% ‘round 
the mouth protection — enables him 
to perform at his best. 


Plast-o-Guard protects the jaw, 
mouth, lips and teeth from injury in 
contact sports. Form-fitting Plast-o- 
Guard stays firmly in place, will not 
stretch or become loose-fitting. Does 
not interfere with breathing or 
speech. Small, medium, large. 


For more information write: 


MILWAUKEE 
Plast-o-Guard 


Recommended by Dentists, Coaches, Trainers 


CAPITOL COURT CONCOURSE 
MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 


no significant practice effect during the 
second or third day of testing or be- 
tween three successive days spaced one 
week apart. 


Shaffer, Gertrude Krauss. Variables Af- 
fecting Kraus-Weber Failures among Jun- 
ior High School Girls. Kraus-Weber 
test results of more than 1400 junior 
high school girls of two schools with dif- 
ferent physical education programs were 
compiled three times per year by intelli- 
gence quotient, age, and physical type 
categories to determine the interrelation- 
ship of these factors and their signifi- 
cance to failure of the test. The results 
reveal that Kraus-Weber test failure is 
positively correlated with intelligence; 
that intelligence, age, and physical type 
are interrelated with one another, and 
with Kraus-Weber failure; that a pro- 
gram of exercises based on physiological 
needs produces rapid gains in strength 
and flexibility, for after one semester of 
a program including conditioning exer- 
cises, these girls, most of whom had had 
no physical education before this experi- 
ment, matched the European children’s 
rate of success in passing the Kraus- 
Weber test. 


Thompson, Clem W. Changes in Body Fat, 
Estimated from Skinfold Measurements of 
Varsity College Football Players during a 
Season. A practical way to study changes 
in body composition, especially body fat, 
by the use of skinfolds has been demon- 
strated. Skinfold measurements, abdo- 
men, chest, arm, were made on varsity 
football players at the beginning and 
end of a season. Using this information, 
changes in body composition that oc- 
curred during conditioning and training 
were studied. Body weight did not 
change significantly, but significant losses 
occurred from the three skinfold sites. 
Body density as estimated from skinfold 
data increased with training and condi- 
tioning. Presumably this increase was 
due to loss of body fat and increase in 
muscle mass and other bodily compo- 
nents. 


Walters, C. Etta. Motor Ability and Edu- 
cability Factors of High and Low Scoring 
Beginning Bowlers. Forty-one college 
women who had never bowled were test- 
ed for motor ability, educability, and 
body sway, and were also given the ACE 
and finger test. The means and standard 
deviations of the beginning levels of 
bowling ability and of all tests were 
computed. For each test, those who were 
one standard deviation or more above or 
below the mean were analyzed on the 
seores for all other tests. On the basis 
of this analysis the following conclusions 
appear justifiable. The above average 
bowler is better in motor ability and edu- 
cability than the below average bowler. 
The above average scorer on the educa- 
bility test has significantly less body 
sway and significantly higher bowling 
seores than the below average scorer. 


Subjects with above average scores in 
body sway are higher in motor ability 
and educability than subjects with be- 
low average scores in body sway. 


Wilson, Don J. Quickness of Reaction 
and Movement Related to Rhythmicity or 
Nonrhythmicity of Signal Presentation. 
When a series of rhythmic signals was 
presented, with equal probability that 
any one of them might be accompanied 
by a stimulus to react, the average re- 
action time (.20 see.) was 6 percent 
faster than when the signals were non- 
rhythmic. However, the time (also .20 
sec.) required for the standardized arm 
movement which was initiated by the re- 
action, as well as the “unison” or varia- 
bility between subjects, showed no rhyth- 
micity effect. Theoretical explanations 
involved readiness-foreperiod relation- 
ships. Individual differences in quick- 
ness of reaction and quickness of move- 
ment were nearly independent of each 
other (r = .31), although the reliability 
coefficients were fairly high, namely .89 
for reaction and .96 for movement. 


Wright, Verna. Factors Influencing Diur- 
nal Variation of Strength of Grip. An in- 
vestigation of strength of grip through 
the day has disclosed a diurnal pattern 
which is not modified by repeated test- 
ing, starting tests at different times, or 
by staying awake all night. Experiments 
suggest that immobilization is unlikely 
to be the cause. The parallelism of grip 
strength and temperature was noted, 
and experiments in which the body tem- 
perature was artificially changed sug- 
gest that the relationship between the 
two is close. * 


BOOK PROJECT 


The AAHPER Section on Interna- 
tional Relations, already sending books 
to Jugoslavija, Iraq, and India, has 
agreed this year to send books to the 
Philippines. A group of Filipinos and 
members of the foreign community resid- 
ing in Manila have formed an associ- 
ation to promote library services, the 
most immediate being the establishment 
of a free-lending liberal arts library in 
Manila. The present facilities can serve 
only about .2% of the city population. 

N. P. Neilson, chairman of the Book 
Project, urges Association members to 
contribute books on education, health 
education, physical education, or recre- 
ation; they should be recently published, 
at least since 1930. Packages should be 
sent by parcel post, should not exceed 
6 lb., 9 oz. in weight, and must not be 
sealed but well wrapped and tied. The 
address is Readers’ Library Assoc., Inc., 
P.O. Box 1224, Manila, Philippines. 

Send a post card giving the titles of 
books sent and your name and address 
to Mr. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 12, so that he can compile a 
list of donors and check with the Read- 
ers’ Library Association to see if the 
books are received. 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


MARIAN SHAPIRO. 
AAHPER National Headquarters 


Gymnastics Teaching Kit 


A gymnastics teaching kit, authored by 
Rich Harris, is now being distributed by 
Gymnastic Supply Co., 250 West Sixth St., San 
Pedro, Calif. Complete kit contains all 
material needed to organize and conduct 
a gymnasties program from junior level 
upward—instruction book, wall charts 
clearly illustrating every gymnastic 
event, and 100 student progress cards. 
The Gymnastic Kit—Self-Taught Program is 
also ideal as a reference for every gym- 
nastie group. 


Jet Skin Diving 


A Sub-Aqua-Jet with speeds of about 
one knot at depths down to 100 feet was 
introduced in England in January. Made 
of fiberglas, 3 ft. 3 in. long, operated by 
a trigger on one of the handles, it can 
pull a skin diver for two hours on one 
battery charging. The Sub-Aqua-Jet car- 
ries a camera and lighting equipment 
and is manufactured by Tough Brothers, 
Ltd., Teddington, Middlesex, England. 


Little Leaguer Helmet 


A new protective baseball helmet, pri- 
marily for Little Leaguers, has been de- 
veloped and field tested by the research 
department of Little League Baseball, Inc., 
and The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. Designated the 
E200, the helmet has a one-piece plastic 
construction and a shock-resistent shell 
of cycolac. Other protective features in- 
clude MacGregor slow recovery Absorblo 
padding over the ears and temples; 6 
point nylon web suspension, preventing 
direct contact with the head and allow- 
ing greater freedom of movement; simu- 
lated crown seam trimming; reinforced 
beaded ear holes and edges; and authen- 
tie visor design. The helmet will be mar- 
keted by The McGregor Co. 


Teaching Aids 


Bristol-Myers Educational Service’ Dept., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, offers a com- 
plete set of individual posters stressing 
specific elements of good dental health. 
Complete sets of these three-color post- 
ers are free on request. 

Miniature traffic signs, sized for children 
riding tricycles, scooters, ete., have been 
designed by Clever Things, Inc., Suite B, 
Eswin Bldg., Cincinnati 18, Ohio. The Side- 
walk Safety Sign Kit adds realism to 
play “driving” while teaching safety 
rules. The signs also have application as 
teaching aids in safety education classes. 


Satfe-T-Mallet Set 


Cosom Industries, Inc., 6012 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 16, Minn., has added a Safe-T- 
Mallet to its line of Safe-T-Play Prod- 
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ucts. The mallet can be used for polo, 
field hockey, and other goal games. It is 
made entirely of lightweight, resilient 
polyethylene, is 31” long, measures 7” 
across the head, and weighs 6 oz. The 
complete set consists of four Safe-T- 
Mallets, one Little Fun Ball, four dome- 
shaped goal markers, and a folder of in- 
structions and complete rules for seven 
games. Mallets come in red and yellow. 
The set retails for $7.98. Special kits are 
available to schools and_ recreation 
groups. 


Extra Large Trampolin 

Fenner-Hamilton Trampolin Co., 3200 S. Zuni 
St., Englewood, Colo., announces the Titan 
Gym Master, a new folding trampolin 
measuring 128 square feet. It has a 
frame measuring 11 x 19 feet and a per- 
forming bed of 8 x 16 feet and can be 
folded to 1’ x 11’ x 610”. The Fenner- 
Hamilton four separate leg section con- 
struction asborbs the additional strain of 
such a large bed and eliminates danger- 
ous understructure beneath the bed. The 
trampolin is equipped with a double 
stitched nylon web bed and comes with 
roller stands for moving and storing 
when folded. Write for more informa- 
tion. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. The 
1959 Famous Slugger Yearbook is now 
ready for distribution. The book con- 
tains an exclusive article by Stan Musial 
on “Rules for Hitting,” pictures of the 
past season’s outstanding sluggers, ree- 
ords and highlights of the 1958 World 
Series. Also being released now is the 
1959 edition of Official Softball Rules 
which includes rules for both fast-pitch 
and slow-pitch softball, pictures of win- 
ning teams, and records of the 1958 sea- 
son. Both can be obtained free at your 
Sporting Goods Dealer or direct from 
Hillerich & Bradsby at 10¢ each to cover 
mailing. 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assoc., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. Write for the 
free brochure, “The School Gymnasium 
as a Community Social Center.” 


Harwald Co., 1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Write for Catalog No. 59 for the 
complete line of Harwald audio-visual 
products. 


SportShelf NEWS, P. O. Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.—This publication is devoted 
almost exclusively to books and films on 
sports, hobbies, and recreation. Lists 
new books on particular subjects avail- 
able from all parts of the world and 
includes re of in-print titles. Sub- 
seription, $1.00. 


sVSTEM 
CALIFON 


A Sound Approach to Health 
and Physical Education 


PROMENADE Model 25V-8A 


Lightweight, Portable, Powerful... the 
Califone PROMENADE’s single-unit 
construction makes it ideal for use 
indoors, outdoors, athletic field or 
gymnasium. 


Variable speed control for classes in 
rhythms, movement fundamentals. 
Excellent P. A. System for games and 
other physical education requirements 
to 3500 persons. 


Califone’s exclusive ““CUEMASTER”’ 
providing instantaneous phrase selec- 
tion or momentary pause at any desired 
part of a record, is optional on many 
Califone models. 


Professional Net... $189.50 
With Cuemaster, $10.00 additional 


Write Dept. JHP-2 
\) califone 


CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 
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FINEST ALL VINYL FOAM 


GYM MATS - WRESTLING MATS 


by NCAA 


® Made of Ensolite®—U. S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 


© Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than most mats. 


Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 


4 times lighter, less bulky than 

conventional mats. Easily stored. 

® Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 
durability, long life. 

© 100% sanitary, easy to clean. 

© Fire resistant. 


Write for New 
1959 Catalog 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 


*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


An Important New Report 
FITNESS AND TEEN-AGERS: A Program for Secondary Schools. 


In DecemBer 1958, A GROUP OF LEADING NATIONAL AUTHORITIES IN HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION MET TO DISCUSS THE GROWING PROBLEM OF FIT- 
NESS AMONG SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THIS 
CONFERENCE CONCERNING STUDENT NEEDS AND SCHOOL ALLOTMENT OF TIME 
FOR COURSES IN HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND DRIVER AND 
SAFETY EDUCATION ARE CONCRETE AND BASED UPON SOUND PRINCIPLES. 


Copyright 1959. 96 p. $1.50 


Order from: AAHPER 1201 - 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Sonoma County Fair 


(Continued from’ page 19) 


velopment to the competitive level. 
Also presented were self-testing ac- 
tivities, highlighted by Swedish 
demonstrations and gymnastics. 

The climax of the fitness program 
at the Fair, the coronation of the 
queens and kings of fitness, was also 
the culmination of the California 
Physical Performance Tests. Those 
qualifying in the semi-final tryouts 
in each event in each classification 
competed for the crowns. 

The spectators were oriented by 
the statement: ‘‘Participation in 
sports can make a significant con- 
tribution to the fitness of our society 
when the emphasis is carefully 
guided by competent leadership.”’ 
In addition to watching the testing 
procedures, the audience saw the 
origin of sports demonstrated in the 
javelin throw by former national 
champion Leo Long and Richard 
Bocks and archery by father and 
son, Gil and Gary Georgeson. The 
Healdsburg high school team was 
used by Hugh McElhaney to teach 
football skills, and there was a dem- 
onstration of basketball techniques, 
with Cappy Lavin. Through the 
cooperation of the Sonoma County 
Fair directors, outstanding figures 
of the sports world were invited to 
spark the events of the day. 

The printed Fair program, pre- 
pared by the Sonoma County Schools 
office staff, helped to interpret to the 
audience what was being done. Goals 
of the fitness program were vividly 
illustrated, supporting the running 
account given by the announcer. 

It is hoped that greater awareness 
and understanding of the aspects of 
fitness have been developed among 
the multitudes who came in contact 
with the Fair program, through 
preparation and participation, by 
being an interested parent or specta- 
tor, or by hearing or reading about 
the program. The slides taken at 
the program are now being used in 
interpretative programs. It is hoped 
that our youth will desire to become 
more totally fit and that the adults 
will assume their responsibility for 
fulfilling the fitness needs of them- 
selves and of their children. * 
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MEMBERS WHO ATTENDED THE 74th ANNIVERSARY 
convention in Portland, Oregon, agree 
that the meetings were outstanding as 
professional contributions. The messages 
of the general session speakers, selected 
by the late Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, were 
enthusiastically received. Section and 
division meetings provided new and 
Stimulating ideas, and the entertainment 
put on by the Portland hosts was 
a pleasant diversion. A photo story of 
convention highlights appears on pp. 
20-21 of this issue. A complete report 
will be published in a 32-page supple- 
ment to the October 1959 Journal; it 
will also contain a complete list of 
AAHPER officers and committees. 


NEW AAHPER OFFICERS, ELECTED BY THE 

. Representative Assembly are: Minnie Lynn, 
University of Pittsburgh, president- 
elect; Elena Sliepcevich, the Ohio State 
University; vice-president-elect for 
health education; James Long, University 
of Toledo, vice-president-elect for 
men's athletics; Ben Miller, University 
of Southern California, vice-president- 
elect; Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State 
Vannier, Southern Methodist University, 
vice-president-elect for recreation; 
Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


NEW ASSOCIATION LEADERS 


AAHPER officers-elect at the Portland 
meeting. L. to r., Maryhelen Vannier, 
Ben Miller, Minnie Lynn, Anne Finlayson, 
and Elena Sliepcevich. James Long was 
not present at the convention sessions. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Public Schools, vice-president-elect for 


women's sports. The Representative 
Assembly also voted to change the title 
of vice-presidents to "vice-president of 
AAHPER and chairman of the —— division." 


SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 


became the sixth AAHPER division by ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors and Repre- 
sentative Assembly during the 1959 Port- 
land national convention. Both legisla- 
tive groups thoroughly discussed the 
issues involved and took this positive 
action to enable AAHPER to meet its obli- 
gations in the field of safety. 

It was the feeling of both groups that 
the new division would (1) establish 
safety education as a part of AAHPER in 
the minds of all educators and laymen, 
(2) provide for the interest and needs 
of our HPER specialists in safety educa- 
tion and thus tend to unify the profes- 
sion, (3) allow AAHPER to give increased 
guidance to the entire safety education 
program, (4) provide a structure which 
would assure more convention programs on 
safety education, (5) encourage all per- 
sonnel interested in safety education to 
become identified with our state, dis- 
trict, and national association, and 
(6) provide leadership through a division 
council structure that would assure es- 
tablishment of sound policies and prac- 
tices relating to Association work in 
safety education. 

Five sections were approved for the 
new division. They were selected after 
careful consideration of the work to be 
done. The sections are as follows: 
Safety in the School Environment, Recre- 
ational Safety, Driver and Traffic Safe- 
ty, Safety in Physical Education and 
Athletics, and Home and Community Safety. 


WHEN THE WCOTP MEETS IN WASHINGTON 
in July-August 1959, its Committee on 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion will hold special meetings to or- 
ganize an international council in these 
fields. AAHPER members are reminded that 
they may attend these special meetings 
only if they are selected as delegates. 
An application form is included in this 
issue on page 78; complete information 
about the meetings appeared in the April 
Journal, pp. 41-42. 
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MIAMI BEACH WILL BE THE SCENE OF AAHPER'S _ 


75th Anniversary Convention, scheduled 
for April 23-28, 1960. The local plan-— 
ning committee, under the co-chairman- 
ship of Ted Bleier, director of physi- 
cal education for Dade County, Florida, 
and Willis Smith, University of Miami, 
announces that meetings and exhibits will 
be housed in the new civic auditoriun, 
just completed this year. 

Headquarters hotel is the Roney Plaza, 
and other hotels and motels are coop-=- 
erating with special rates for AAHPER 
convention=-goers. Costs for Miami Beach 
housing is not high in April-—single rooms 
range from $5 to $10 (a few are available 
as low as $4 or as high as $14) and 
twin-bed rooms range from $5 to $16. 

Most hotels are on the ocean, but dele- 
gates staying at the lower-cost hotels 
off the ocean will have beach privileges 
at cooperating ocean front hotels. Mark 
your calendar now and make plans to be in 
Miami Beach for the exciting events of 
the 75th anniversary convention. 


TO GUIDE COLLEGES IN THEIR EFFORTS TO 


maintain the physical education require- 
ment in the college program, a packet of 
materials has been prepared by AAHPER. 
Materials have been obtained through the 
efforts of a subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Physical Education for Col- 
lege Men and Women, composed of Marion 
Beckwith, University of New Hampshire, 
and Marvin Allen, University of North 
Carolina. As a service, one packet will 
be sent free of charge to any institution 
where the requirement is being threat- 
ened. Others may purchase the packet for 
$1.00, from AAHPER headquarters, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE SCIENCE 


Requirement in the Undergraduate Physi- 
cal Education Major Curriculum, September 
13-16, 1959, in the new NEA Headquarters 
Building, conferees will study existing 
programs and problems and make recommen- 
dations concerning basic science require- 
ments in general education and the pro- 
fessional preparation programs. The 
steering committee for this conference 
met during the Portland convention and 
recommended that the conference be limit- 


ed to 100 participants, 25 from the vari- 
ous branches of science and school and 
college administrators and 75 college 
physical educators who have concern for 
the undergraduate teacher preparation 
program, with particular reference to the 
Science requirements in this program. 

The screening committee for the selection 
of delegates will attempt to secure va- 
riety in types and sizes of institution, 
location of the department in the college 
or university structure, as well as geo- 
graphic location, in the delegate repre- 
sentation. 

If you are interested in attending this 
conference, write to Steering Committee— 
Science Conference, AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Since some 
information will be sent to conferees 
during the summer months, be sure to in- 
clude your summer address. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


will be the topic for a national workshop 
jointly financed by AAHPER and The Ath- 
letic Institute. A number of other na- 
tional organizations will serve as co- 
sponsors of the workshop, which will 
cover the problems of equipment and sup- 
plies in athletics, physical education, 
and recreation. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, will be 
the scene of the workshop, December 1ll- 
18. Members of the Workshop Executive 
Committee are: D. K. Brace, University of 
Texas, chairman; Milo F. Christiansen, 

D. C. Department of Recreation; Ellis H. 
Champlin, Springfield College; Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER national staff; Theodore 
P. Bank, The Athletic Institute; and R. 
L. Williams, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


THE SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS 


for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation has selected representatives for 
a joint committee with AAHPER to study 
the revision of the publication Desirable 
Athletic Competition for Children. 
Lawrence Rarick, University of Wisconsin, 
is chairman. Because of the intense in- 
terest in the area of competitive ath- 
letics by teachers, parents, and school 
administrators, it is hoped that the re- 
vised publication will be available early 
next year. * 


Roll is May 15, 1959. 


100 PERCENT AAHPER MEMBERSHIP HONOR ROLL 


Deadline date for submission of group 
names to appear on the Membership Honor 


If you have 100% 


AAHPER enrollment in your university de- 
partment ; city, county or district school 
System, major department; or student 

major club, send the proper affidavit to 


Membership Department, 


AAHPER, 1201 Six- 


teenth St., Washington 6, D.C. Detailed 
information about the 100% Honor Roll 
(which will be published in the September 
issue) appeared on page 63 of the March 
JOHPER. An active and participating mem- 
bership interested in self-improvement is 
the first, essential step toward improve- 
ment of the profession. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


e The North Dakota Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Coaches Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Fargo 
in conjunction with the State Education 
Association meeting. The 1958-59 offi- 
cers for NDHPERCA are Ted Keck, 
Minot State Teachers College, presi- 
dent; Phebe Scott, University of North 
Dakota, president-elect; Lucille Whitt, 
Minot State Teachers College, secretary- 
treasurer. The latter is also state re- 
porter for the JourNaL. Convention 
highlights included a panel composed of 
Fargo community leaders interested in 
youth who discussed, “Are We Physical- 
ly Fit?” and physical education demon- 
stration for grades 1-12 by the teachers 
of the Fargo City Schools. 
NDHPERCA was influential in bring- 
ing the Reverend Bob Richards of La- 
Verne, California, to Fargo to address 
the last general session of the conven- 
tion. His subject, “The Response to the 
Challenge,” told of his “Junior Champ” 
plan, which is his answer to Russia’s 
challenge to Olympic track and field 
supremacy. 
e The annual convention of the Michi- 
gan AHPER was held in Jackson in Feb- 
ruary. Louis Means, director of Special 
Projects of the AAHPER, was the key- 
note speaker and Ellis Champlin, diree- 
tor of the School of Physical Education, 
‘Springfield College, was the banquet 
speaker. Hester Beth Bland and Bea- 
trice Baird were out-of-state guest panel 
members. 
e The 1961 Southern District, AAHPER, 
Convention will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The 1960 Southern District 
meeting will be in Miami Beach, in con- 
junction with the National Convention, 
April 23-28. 
e Rhoda Young, president of the Wash- 
ington State AAHPER secured the Rever- 
end Bob Richards as a key speaker for 
the annual conference to be held in 
Tacoma in the fall. 


ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Michigan. The state AHPER officers 
for 1959-60 include Jane Fink, presi- 
dent; Howard Thompson, president- 
elect; Patrick Cavanaugh, secretary- 
treasurer; John Friedrich, vice-president 
for Physical Education; Catherine 
Campbell, vice-president for Health 
Education; Bettye Meyers, vice-presi- 
dent for Recreation; Louise Lockeman, 
membership secretary; and Rico Zenti, 
member-at-large. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


IMlinois. Officers elected for 1959 by 
the Representative Assembly of the state 
AHPER follow: Maura Conlisk, State 
Department of Public Instruction, presi- 
dent; Dave Misner, George Williams 
College, vice-president for Health; John 
Tilley, Maine Township High School, 
vice-president for Physical Education; 
Lucille Wilson, Bureau of Recreation, 
Chicago Board of Education, vice-presi- 
dent for Recreation; Christobel Bock, 
Danville High School, secretary. 


Alabama. The following are officers 
and officers-elect of the state AHPER 
for 1959-1960. Martha Walton, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, president; C. P. 
Newdome, Mobile County Schools, presi- 
dent-elect; Anthony Dragoin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, vice-president; 
Neva McCall, University of Alabama, 
vice-president-elect; Clarence Moore, 
University of Alabama, treasurer. 


The Representative Assembly of the 
Southern District, AAHPER, elected the 
following new officers at their meeting 
during the 1959 Convention in Houston, 
Texas: Sue Hall, University of Louis- 
ville, president-elect; Eveline Kappes, 
Baylor University, vice-president-elect 
for Health; Jesse Hawthorne, East Tex- 
as State College, vice-president for 
Physical Education (due to the resigna- 
tion of Sue Hall from this office) ; Helen 
Stuart, North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, vice-president-elect 
for Physical Education ; Fran Reil, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, vice-presi- 
dent-elect for Recreation. Lloyd Messer- 
smith, Southern Methodist University, 
sueceeds Ethel Martus, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, as 
president of the Southern District. 

The newly elected Southern Associa- 
ton for Physical Education of College 
Women officers are as follows: Gail M. 
Hennis, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, president-elect; Mary 
Virginia Alexander, Florida State Uni- 
versity, vice-president; Eveline Kappes, 
Baylor University, secretary; Carrie Lee 
Warren, Mississippi Southern College, 
member-at-large. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Canadian AHPER 


Edmonton, Alberta, will be the 
site of the 1959 National Biennial 
Convention of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation to be held 
June 22-26. 


STATE PROJECTS 


e The Wisconsin Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
embarked on a new service to members. 
Under the chairmanship of Jane Whit- 
ney, secretary of the Association, a Cur- 
riculum Committee of 20 volunteers ob- 
tains good curriculum material and 
teaching suggestions from within the 
state. They sereen and edit, giving full 
recognition to the contributors. Practical 
Stunts and Tumbling for Junior High 
School Girls was contributed by Cathryn 
Steuer, Milwaukee, and LaVonne Stock, 
now of UCLA. The next publication 
will be Progression in Teaching Dance, 
submitted by the staff of La Crosse 
State Teachers College. 


e A major project, the revision of the 
North Dakota state course of study in 
health and physical education for ele- 
mentary and secondary grade levels, is 
nearing completion. The curriculum 
work has been handled by some 30-40 
North Dakota teachers of health and 
physical education. L. R. Marti, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, chairman of 
the NDHPERCA Curriculum Commit- 
tee, and Hazel Dettman, Fargo Physical 
Edueation Consultant, “editing chair- 
man,” are assembling and organizing the 
materials for the final approval of the 
entire committee before the final draft 
is sent to the state department for pub- 
lication. It is hoped that the new cur- 
riculum will be distributed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction for 
use in the 1959-60 school year. 


AWARDS 


e Honor Awards have been presented 
to the following outstanding educators 
in Michigan: Ruth Boughner, retired 
chairman of Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Eastern Michigan College; Laurie E. 
Campbell, professor of physical educa- 
tion, University of Michigan; Ruth L. 
Murray, chairman, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Wayne 
State University; and J. H. McCullough, 
professor of physical education, East- 
ern Michigan College. 


e Citations for meritorious service to 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion through their work in the Illinois 
and American Associations for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation were 
presented to the 1958 recipients of the 
Honor Award at the annual state asso- 
ciation meeting: Helen Zimmerman, 
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1 
Address 
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1 
3. Professional field .. i 
Educational level : 
_ College Teacher Ed i 
i 
(i.e., sports, research, ete.) 
| 5. Special Interest in International Relations 4 
t 6. Personal experience abroad ; 
Lectureship or teaching Personal Travel 
(if different from above) 
. Mail to: Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ; 


Fungi-Killing Cream a ““Must” for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 


cracked, — toes with incredible 
speed! ib ng dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 


DRILL TEAM 


UNIFORMS 


Designed and made by the foremost uniform house in the entire West 
Buy where you always can replenish and re-order 
BUY from specialists, who work for schools only 


BLAZER JACKETS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG PRICE LIST, etc. 


name mounts to be ¢ to be ordered. 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS MFG., C0. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION GARB DIVISION 
1125 N. HIGHLAND AVE. ¢ HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. | 
Phone: HOllywood 9-6339 


Southern Illinois University; James W. 
Lewis, formerly in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
presently Superintendent of Schools in 
Argo, Illinois; Luise Piano, United 
Township High School, East Moline; 
and Cecil C. Franklin, Southern Illinois 
University. 

e Kathleen Brophy, professor and head 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Western Illinois Uni- 
versity was recognized at the annual 
state meeting for 25 years of service to 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in Illinois. 


e Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of 
Schools in Glencoe, Illinois, was grant- 
ed the General Award of the IAHPER 
for 1958. Author of several articles on 
health and physical education, Dr. Mis- 
ner has contributed widely to emphasis 
on the importance of health and physi- 
cal education as an essential part of a 
good elementary school program. 


e The East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College Branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association announces a testi- 
monial dinner to be held May 13 in hon- 
or of Oscar J. Liljenstein’s retirement 
from active teaching. A graduate of 
Springfield College, Mr.  Liljenstein 
came to East Stroudsburg in 1925 and 
has coached football, basketball, base- 
ball, and gymnastics. He became the 
head of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education and Director of Ath- 
letics in 1939 and will retire from this 
position at the close of this college year. 


e In recognition of her long record of 
outstanding and varied service to many 
professional groups, the Southern Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women presented Hiawatha Cross- 
lin with a certificate of Honorary Mem- 
bership at its annual convention, in 
Houston, Texas, February 22-23. 


e Four Southern District Honor Awards 
were presented by President Ethel Mar- 
tus at the opening general session of the 
convention. The recipients were as fol- 
lows: Valerie Colvin, Oklahoma State 
Jniversity, Stillwater; Lawrence Ludwig, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville; 
Sue Hall, University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; and Zollie Maynard, State De- 
partment, Tallahassee, Florida. 


MEMBERSHIP NOTES 


e Dorothy Tucker, membership chair- 
man for the Florida Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion for 1958-1959, has announced a 
total of 1068 members as of January 
26, 1959. As of February 1957 the 
FAHPER had 449, so FAHPER has 
more than doubled in size in the last 
two years. 

e At the Southern District Convention 
held in Houston, Texas, Louisiana ranked 
second to the host state in number in 
attendance. * 
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FROM THE FIFTIETH STATE 


For many years an exchange of pro- 
fessional workers with West Coast parks 
and recreation departments has been the 
desire of the Honolulu department. Last 
year Mrs. Mori of the city and county 
of Honolulu worked on plans to arrange 
the first recreation exchange. William 
Frederickson, recreation superintendent 
for the Los Angeles Recreation and 
Parks department, initiated action in his 
city, and an exchange with Honolulu 
has now been approved. 


A community-wide Folk Music Festival 
was held in Honolulu for teachers and 
group work and recreation leaders dur- 
ing the school spring vacation, March 30- 
April 4. The festival, consisting of semi- 
nars and concerts, was organized by the 
Department of Public Instruction, Pala- 
ma Settlement, Honolulu Community 
Chorus, Board of Public Parks and Rec- 
reation, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
and private and parochial schools. 


Track and field was the main topic of 
the last physical education division meet- 
ing in Hawaii. Ralph Martinson spoke 
on “The Value of a Track and Field pro- 
gram in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram.” Elizabeth Kauka described “The 
Place of Track and Field in Girls Physi- 
cal Education Programs.” “Technique 
and Training Schedules” was presented 
by Al Rowan. Moses Ome, now coaching 
women’s AAU outdoor track and field, 
spoke on “Training for Girls.” 


A Health Curriculum Guide for Hawaiii 
for kindergarten through grade 12 is 
being circulated to a number of schools 
for review and comment and some 
limited field trial this spring. This is the 
first curriculum guide to be developed by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
personnel in health education, elemen- 
tary and secondary curriculum special- 
ists, and other health and safety agen- 
cies. The guide will be refined, edited, 
and published during the first semester 
of the 1959-1960 school year and will 
be distributed to schools in 1960. 


New Academy Officers 


The American Academy of Physical 
Edueation announces, the following offi- 
cers for the coming year, following its 
meeting in Portland, Oregon: president, 
Helen Manley, University City, Mo., 
Publie Schools; president-elect, Thomas 
MeDonough, Emory University; and 
secretary-treasurer, M. Gladys Scott, 
State University of Towa. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Small Business Administration re- 
cently announced that applications for 
loans will be considered from such busi- 
nesses as drive-in theaters, gymnasiums, 
bowling alleys, golf courses, swimming 
pools, and skating rinks. They must be 
privately owned, profit-motive ventures, 
open to the public. Among the condi- 
tions cited for possible loans are maxi- 
mum length of time, 10 years; rate of 
interest, 544%; maximum amount $350,- 
000; sufficient collateral; and proof of 
local need of the facility. Loans will not 
be made to businesses supported by gam- 
bling or alcoholic beverage sales. Appli- 
eants should contact their nearest re- 
gional SBA office. 


The winter Olympics at Squaw Valley 
are many months away, but tickets and 
accommodations are going fast. Now is 
the time to write for a ticket application: 
Organizing Committee, VIIIth Olympic 
Winter games, 333 Market St., San 
Francisco 5. 


In its efforts to prevent threatened 
polio epidemics this summer, the Na- 
tional Health Council urges community 
action against the disease. With the 
introduction of the Salk Vaccine in 1955, 
there was a steady decline of poliomyel- 
itis and, particularly, paralytic polio. 
However, in 1958 there was a 44 percent 
increase of incidence over 1957. At the 
present time only 77 million out of 175 
million people in the nation have re- 
ceived even one shot. On the strength 
of these statistics, the NHC is appealing 
to all community leaders and health 
authorities to persuade those who have 
not been vaccinated against polio to do 
so immediately. 


The eighth Physical Education and 
Girls Athletic Association Camp to be 
sponsored by the Virginia Department 
of Education will be conducted at 4-H 
Camp Farrar, Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
the week of June 14. The camp will be 
a workshop for teachers of health and 
physical education and will give high 
school girls a camping experience. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
College of William and Mary so that 
credit may be earned for the workshop. 


Central Michigan College will offer a 
four-hour travel course in International 
Athletics during the summer of 1960. The 
main feature will be attendance at the 
Olympic Games in Rome. En route to 
Rome, the class will visit Paris, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, Geneva, Venice, and Flor- 
ence; the return will be made via Lon- 
don. The course may be taken for credit. 


THE 


A meeting of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Instructors of the state of West 
Virginia was held at Jackson Mill last 
month. Marshall College served as the 
host school. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “A Study of the College 
Teacher Training Programs in Physical 
Education.” 


The Physical Education Department at 
Florida State University is now the De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
Recreation. Kenneth D. Miller is chair- 
man of the Department, and Janet 
Wells was appointed chairman of the 
Women’s Division. 


Springfield College will offer two work- 
shops this summer: “Fitness for the 
Aging,” June 15-26, and “New Develop- 
ments in the Rehabilitation of the Cere- 
bral Palsied,” July 6-17. For further 
information write Cecil W. Morgan, 
workshop coordinator, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield 9, Mass. 


People-to-People Project 


The International Relations Section 
of AAHPER is in its second year of 
work on its People-to-People Project 
which is part of the nation-wide People- 
to-People Program. The purpose of the 
Project is to encoruage and assist AAH- 
PER members to make contact with pro- 
fessional colleagues in other countries on 
an individual basis. 

Christine White, chairman of the 
Project, reports that a list of past and 
present foreign students and exchange 
teachers (1950-59) is being compiled. To 
date, 37 colleges and universities have re- 
plied. The names and addresses of sec- 
ondary and elementary school teachers 
are also needed. Schools and individuals 
who ean supply names for the list can 
obtain forms from Miss White (Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts). 

Overseas correspondence is another 
activity encouraged by the project. Those 
who wish to correspond with a colleague 
abroad should contact Miss White and 
include their position, mailing address, 
and a list of several countries in order 
of preference. At present the greatest 
opportunities for correspondence are in 
Latin America, Egypt, South Africa, the 
Philippines, and the Far East. The 
Project will also supply the names of 
foreign contacts for American teachers 
and students planning to travel abroad. 

The People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee, Inc., is a part of the National pro- 
gram and is “dedicated to the promoion 
of international sports exchanges on the 
premise that when good sportsmen get 
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Program Aids 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

@ Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
*rec.us.pat.orr, WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y- 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


solution for developing the upper 
the body. One needed in every ally Fol 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 
KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
150 Woodstock, Ill. 
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nATIONAL 
Sport Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Interscholastic Athletics 
in Junior High Schools 
Report of a survey by a committee of the 
National Association of Secondary School 

Principals. 48 p. 75¢ ea. 
Order from: AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash 6, D.C. 
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together mutual understanding and 
friendship are broadened.” It organizes 
and/or assists in making arrangements 
for overseas tours of U. S. sports dele- 
gations and for U. S. tours of foreign 
groups. 


DGWS News 


The Riding Committee has announced 
the dates for the 1959 rating centers as 
follows: 

June 4-10. Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. Harriet Rogers, chairman. 

June 6-16. Mondamin-Green Cove 
Rating Center, Tuxedo, N. C. Russell 
Walther, chairman, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

July 11-12. Groton Hunt Rating Cen- 
ter, Groton, Mass. Honora Haynes, 
chairman. 

August 24-31. Perry Mansfield Rating 
Center, Tuxedo, N. C. Elizabeth Shan- 
non, chairman. (For information write 
Portia Mansfield, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 


Scholarships 


e The Grace M. Griffin Scholarship for 
Girls has been established at West Vir- 
ginia University in honor of Mrs. Grif- 
fin, recently retired dean of the Wom- 
en’s Physical Education Department. 

e A $200 scholarship has been estab- 
lished by the West Virginia Recreation 
Society as an annual freshman award to 
an outstanding West Virginia high 
school senior desiring to major in recre- 
ation leadership. 

e During the current semester, gradu- 
ate assistantships in the Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of Central Michigan College have 
been established. Outstanding students 
from this and other institutions may 
work toward their Master’s degrees, at 
the same time gaining experience in 
teaching some of the college’s activity 
courses. Candidates may earn a Master’s 
degree with a major in health, physical 
education, or recreation. 


Festivals, Performances 


An International Gymnastic Festival 
will be held at Pori, Finland, on June 
26-28, sponsored by the Finnish Wom- 
en’s Physical Edueation Association 
(Suomen Naisten Liikuntakasvatusliit- 
to). On June 15-23, a course in Finnish 
gymnasties will be given at Kisakallio, 
23 kilometers from Helsinki. Further 
information is available from SNLL, 
Ilmarinkatu 10B 24, Helsinki. 

The eighth annual Sports Carnival of 
Parkersburg High School was presented 
April 9-10 in the Memorial Field House 
at Parkersburg, West Virginia This exhi- 
bition of athletic and rhythmic skills is 
staged annually by the Physical Educa- 
tion Department and the Intramural 
Division of the high school (see Novem- 
ber 1958 Journal, p. 35). Highlight of 
the evening was the presentation of the 
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king and queen of the Carnival and 
their court. An estimated crowd of over 
5000 viewed the two-night performance. 


The Gymnastic Festival of the Palm 
Beaches will be held at West Palm Beach, 
Florida, on June 29-July 4. Plans are 
being made for a full week of clasess 
and instruction for beginning and ad- 
vanced girls, and much time will also 
be devoted to coaches and judges. Con- 
cluding the clinie will be the final try- 
outs for the United States women’s gym- 
nastic team which will compete in the 
Pan-American games. For further in- 
formation about the clinic, write to Pat- 
rick Yeager, chairman, Olympic Wom- 
en’s Gymnastic Committee, Gymnastic 
Festival of the Palm Beaches, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


Orchesis, dance honorary group at 
West Virginia University, presented a 
concert during the half time period of 
the WVU-Holy Cross basketball game. 
The game and the performance were 
televised, the first nation-wide telecast 
from West Virginia University. 


The Florida State University Tarpon 
Club, performing group of aquatic ar- 
tists under the direction of Glynise 
Smith, participated in the International 
Festival of the Academy of Aquatic Art 
in Evanston, Illinois, April 2-4. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


Patrick A. Tork, professor of physical 
education and director of the Field 
House, West Virginia University, has 
been appointed to the National Federa- 
tion of School Athletic Association’s 
Football Rules Editorial Committee. . . . 
Mary Frances Estes, formerly supervisor 
in the elementary school system of Bes- 
semer, Alabama, has joined the physical 
education faculty of Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. . . . Ephraim Roos 
Gomberg, an attorney of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed director of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. . . . Zollie Maynard, Florida 


supervisor of health, physical education, 
and safety, has been appointed consul- 
tant in the survey of the Athens, Geor- 
gia, public school program in health and 
physical education, sponsored by the 
College of Education, University of 
Georgia. 


A. O. Duer, executive secretary-trea- 
surer of the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, will receive an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
June 1 from Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa... . Frank Hailand will 
join the University of Washington 
Physical Edueation staff this fall. He 
will instruct in gymnastics and trampo- 
line. 


NECROLOGY 

Lois Rosamond Wentworth. Associate 
professor, School of Health and Physi- 
eal Education, University of Oregon, 
died in Eugene, Oregon, on January 5, 
1959. 

At the time of her death, she had held 
the position of head of the Dance Divi- 
sion of the Department of Physical Edu- 
eation for Women at the university for 
15 years. She served as chairman of the 
Dance Section of the Northwest District 
AHPER. 


Burton Blair Gullion. Professor of 
Physical Education and basketball coach, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, died of coronary thrombosis on 
January 30, 1959. 

A member of the AAHPER, he was 
a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches and the 
authors of three books on basketball. 


Joseph R. Winans, physical education 
teacher in the Providence, Rhode Island, 
Public School Department, died of a 
heart attack in February 1959. At the 
time of his death he was completing his 
twentieth year at Hope High School and 
his thirty-fourth with the department. 
He was active in the coaching field and 
in professional organizations. * 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. © GRamercy 3-978 © @©@ @ @ @ @ 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lists training aids and equipment 
for club or classroom instruction. An 


NEW 1959. 


Illustrated 


CATALOG 


essential guide 
to an impor- 
tant activity. 


Write Dept. J for 
your free copy 


Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s mode of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 4.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 
In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short... 2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-559, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York + Boston ® 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- 
cisco + Son Moteo 
Moantreal+ Toronto 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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SEND A COPY OF JOHPER 
TO YOUR COLLEAGUES 


If your co-workers are not members of the AAHPER, let us send them 
an issue of the JOURNAL OF Heautru, PuysicaL Epucation, RECREATION, 
so that they may understand better the services and benefits of the 
Association. Just give us the names of those who should receive copies 
and we’ll do the rest, at no cost to you or your friends. Fill in the 
form below and mail it today to Circulation Department, AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th Si., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Send a free copy of JOHPER to the folks I've listed below: 


( send it with my compliments (CD please don't use my name 

_, 


address 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Name 
Address 


Memberships available only to individuals 


[] Professional Membership—$15.00 [] Student Professional 
AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- Membership—$6.00 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin AAHPER Journal, Research 
Quarterly 
Membership—$10.00 Student Membership—$3.50 
AAHPER Journal AAHPER Journal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 
Begin membership with month of [] January [[] April [] September 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Name of institution 


Address 
( AAHPER Journal (] Research Quarterly 
subscription—$10.00 subscription—$5.00 
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‘‘Tough”’ is the word for Rawlings HERCU- 
LITE Rubber covered balls. They’re hard 
to scuff or damage on any surface, indoors 
or out. HERCULITE balls have a natural 
resiliency that lasts and lasts. No wonder 
they’re growing in popularity on play- 
groundsandingyms throughout the country. 
Compare the HERCULITE ball with any 
other ball at any price. For durability— 
for resiliency—for features—nothing 
matches HERCULITE by Rawlings. 


B2B— OFFICIAL BASKET- 
BALL: Golden Bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
basketball. Features exclusive 
Rawlings oval channel seams. 
Nylon wound carcass. For- 
mula 15 treatment insures 
positive grip. Official in 
every detail. 


V73V—OFFICIAL VOLLEY 
BALL: White HERCULITE 
Rubber covered ball. Built to 
exact official specification 
and championship standards. 
Bonded-ply carcass. Black 
seams. Light soft touch. 


S92S— OFFICIAL SOCCER 
BALL: English tan color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Smooth finish. Nylon 
wound construction provides 
resistance to the most grueling 
play. Black seams. 


F3F— OFFICIAL FOOT- 
BALL: Golden bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Bonded ply carcass, 
white leather lace. Formula 
15 treated for sure grip un- 
der all playing conditions. 


wlings 


"The Finest In The Field!” 


ST. LOUIS*NEW YORK*LOS ANGELES+DALLAS*CHICAGO 
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SHE SETS THE STYLE... 


Broderick physical educetion suits 
are beautifully tailored. They are 
most flattering when she is most active. 


SHE'S ALWAYS SPARKLING... 


Only the finest fabrics qualify for the 
Broderick team. Pre-testing and wear 
testing assure unequalled durability. 
Vat-dyed colors are brilliantly bright 
season after season. All fabrics are 


SANFORIZED+ and guaranteed 


to retain correct size. 


SHE'S APPROVED AS 
REGULATION EVERYWHERE 


GYM SUITS 
Since 1929 


2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CA 


ITE FOR FREE CATALOG IN FULL COLOR \ 
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